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THE “IDEAL” BICYCLE. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


GORMULLY & JEFFERY, 


¢ ° 
222 & 224 N. Franklin Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Exclusive!v licensed by the Pope M’f’g Co. for a : ' 
making high-grade Bicycles. é The best and neatest Bicycle made in the United 
. States for the price. 








PRICE LIST. 


in. Standard finish, . 
6 “ 


48 * os oe ? -—— }, MANUFACTURER OF 
6“ ua es oa . TF Five different kinds of Alarm-Bells, Color 
4 = = eabeur o*-: ES 12 Staif and Clamp, Long-Distance 


gs“ “ “ Pas ¥ nape nS 


3 age Saddle, Patent adjusta- 
3all Bearings to front wheel, 10.00 extra. 


ble Step, etc. 

The IDEAL BICYCLE is nicely finished, being half nickled, with gold striped whecls, fork and backbone, and every Bicycle | 
is furnished with a tool-bag, oil-can, and nickel-plated wrench. Ask your dealer for it. | 

- | 

















Entered at the Boston Post-office as Second-class Matter. Copyright, 1883, by THz WHEELMAN Co. 














THE EXPERT COLUMBIA BICYCLE. 


The Expert is a medium-weight bicycle, in 
which strength has not been sacrificed for light- 
ness, nor durability for cheapness. It was 
designed to stand hard and long usage on any 
road by any weight and strength of rider; and 
though we have lightened it somewhat for this 
season, we have done so in mostly unnoticeable 
but costly ways, and so as not to impair its 
stanchness. 

The forgings and ali other parts are shaped in 
dies, a method of construction which secures not 
only even and elegant finish and form, but 
homogeneity of metal, and greater strength and 
reliability. 

An improvement especially 
invented for this machine is 
the hemispherical or Ball- 
steering Centre. A_ cubical 
hardened-steel step below, and 
a hardened-steel adjusting-bolt 
above, afford concave hemi- 
spherical bearings for the con- 
vex hemispherical-ended spin- 
dle (also case-hardened for 
bearings); and this arrange- 
ment is superior to conical 
centres in several respects. 

The handles 
are vulcanite, 
of large diame- 
ter, hard finish, ff 
very elastic,and # 
with no nut at . 
the end. Section of Expert 
hg 8 co Spindle and 
(or backbone) Steering-head. 
is of best weld- etn 
less steel 14-inch tubing, and of 
circular section, to es we 
adhere because it is more correct 
for strains, takes less space for 
the stren between saddle and 
wheel, and appears more graceful. 
The spring is a rolled-steel 
plate, formed by patented pro- 
cess, with a new and improved 
curvature. It is bolted to the 
neck at the fore end, and slides 
in a new and improved adjustable 
clip at the rear end. 











The rake of the &xpert, that is, the inclination of the centre line of the forks, backward 
from a perpendicular through the axle of the fore wheel, measuring at the bottom of the head, 
is two inches for a 54-inch wheel, and the same angle on other sizes. This rake insures strength 
of the machine, steadiness in riding, easier trundling, and a proper degree of safety in passing 
over obstacles. 


Another strong point with the Expert is found in the bearings. 
Every bearing part is accurately formed and fitted by machinery, hardened 
with ‘particular care, and polished, so that a new machine may run as 
freely as if it had been used a week. Even plain and cone bearings, made 
with such carefulness and accuracy, are easier running than so-called , 
“ anti-friction ’’ ones without them. 
The Columbia Bicycle Ball-Pedal has the same neat and compact Adjustable Clip. 
general construction as the Columbia parallel pedal, now so well known. 
It has also some advantages over other ball-pedals, arising from its peculiarly modified construction as 
well as from the carefulness with which it is made. The end-plates, for instance, are of rolled steel, 
instead of castings, which sometimes break; and the boxes for the 
balls are of forged steel, case-hardened like the cones, so that the 
path of the balls is entirely on all sides of polished hardened steel 
surfaces, unbroken in the line of their movement; and, again, the ¢ 
pedal-pin is one-sixteenth inch larger in diameter, tapered toward the 
outer end for lightness, and stronger to resist bending or breaking. 





Section of Front- 


Wheel Shaft, showing Send stamp for illustrated (36-page) catalogue, fully Section of Rear-Wheel Shaft, 
Columbia : showing 


Ball-Bearings. describing the Columbia Bicycles and Tricyclés. Columbia Ball-Bearings. 


THE POPE M’F’G CO., 
597 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


BRANCH HOUSE, 12 WARREN STREET, NEW YORK. 
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THE COLUMBIA TRICYCLE. 


BALL BEARINCS ALL ’ROUND. 


Into this machine thc 
Company has put all that 


* 


G 


\ \ S skill and experience can 
\ ] produce, making the Col- 
\\ as umbia Tricycle a model of 
= lf durability, grace, finish 
\ . and practicability, It is 
\ : \ \ A \ a comparatively light ma- 
A) vai \ chine, as light as is possi- 
N\| Sh Ny Y ble to build a like ma- 
~~ \ Wy L2< \ No NY \ i \ chine, and yet have it a 
ff YX) ( 4  —_ / tha SY Ys practical roadster. It is 
RN Watt if ’ My 25 a “double driver,” the 
NU propulsion operating 
Naz Z evenly and directly upon 

; both driving wheels. By 

| Mm th avery ingenious compen- 
Neva \ Pin VW sating gear the distribu- 
\ ) aN VAN tion of power to the two 


AY 
i} ai 
/ driving wheels is in pro- 
\7 HK 
Z 


< 7A 
G ey! 
We, i] A\ 


Fy ‘ \ 


N , “. portion to the resistance, 
 ] . ae, BY equa] on a smooth, 
! , straight course, more to 
the outer wheel on a 
curve, and more to the 
trigged wheel where ob- 
struction is unequal. The 
seat is adjustable, fore 
and aft, and vertically, 
and the friction brake, 
an arrangement by which 
almost unlimited pressure 
can be given, will bring 
the machine to a stand- 
still on the steepest in- 
cline. The bearings are 
all ball-bearings — two 
sets on the main shaft, two sets on the crank shaft, 
one set (or rather two) in the front wheel, and in each 
pedal. 
This tricycle is for general use, under all supposable 
circumstances. It will carry its rider wherever a bicycle 
will go, and at very little more labor. For physicians 
the tricycle furnishes a steady, reliable steed for day or 
night, enabling : 
the rider to start COMPENSATING GEAR. 
immediately up- 
on call, and carry with him all needed medicines and instruments. 
For the old it is particularly adapted, and for the ladies it furnishes 
the acme of healthy out-door exercise. 


SECTION OF MAIN-SHAFT, . , 
Showing Ball-Bearings. PEDAL, Showing Ball-Bearings. 


Price of Columbia Tricycle, . $1cGoO. 
With Power Gear, « ° ° ° iso. 


Send stamp for illustrated (36-page) catalogue, fully describing the Columbia Bicycles and Tricycles. 


THE POPE M’F'’G cCo., 
Branch House, 12 Warren St., New York. 5&97 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
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“-WHEEL SONGS.-- 


—__ 


«POEMS °0Fe BICYCLING, * 


BY S. CONANT FOSTER. 


The Most Sumptuous Book Devoted to the Wheel Yet Published. 


<1 RICGHLY ILLUSTRATED. be 
fAn+€legants+QuartesVolume. Goeund+insGBluesGilk+Cloth, 
* Withedide+gtamp+insGiltsande Silver. x 


Price, $1.75, by Mail, Pestpaid.. 


ADDRESS, 


THE WHEELMAN COMPANY, 


175 TREMONT STREET, 


BOSTON, MASS. 





SARATOGA LINE. 





Delaware and Hudson Canal Co.’s R. 


THE ONLY COMFORTABLE ROUTE TO THE 


«« ADIRONDACKS, 


AND THE ONLY LINE TO 
Saratoga, Lake George, 
Sharon Springs, Howe’s Cave, 


and Cooperstown. 








The SHORTEST ROUTE To MONTREAL AND THE PROVINCES. 


TO THE WHITE MOUNTAINS, 


VIA SARATOGA, LAKE GEORGE, LAKE OHAMPLAIN AND BURLINGTON. 











No other route can offer as great attractions, for, by special arrangement, all-rail tickets reading 
via the DELAWARE and HUDSON CANAL CO.’S RAILROADS, are accepted 
on the LAKE CHAMPLAIN STEAMERS, and vice versa. 





SEE THAT YOUR TICKETS READ VIA THIS ROUTE. 





Tickets via this Line are on sale in WASHINGTON, BALTIMORE, PHILADELPHIA, and in 
NEW YORK, at the Principal Ticket Offices and Hotels, at the GRAND CENTRAL 
DEPOT, and at the Company’s Office, 419 BROADWAY, 

Corner CANAL STREET. 





C. F. YOUNG, D. M. KENDRICK, 


General Manager, General Passenger Agent, 
HONESDALE, PA. : ALBANY, N. Y. 

















The articles which have been written commending this fascinating Art Science 
in its present stage of perfection and simplicity, as a means of recreation and education, 
are innumerable, and are familiar to all readers. 

The superiority of the Blair Cameras for the professional or unprofessional is 
now freely acknowledged, and the manufacturers feel proud to count amongst their 
patrons many of the most competent judges in the country. A 3-cent stamp will 
secure their explanatory catalogue (illustrated) ; 20 cents addztéonal will procure for 
the sender a copy of the ‘‘ Amateur Guide in Photography.’ ‘The most practical 
work of the kind published.”’ 


THE BLAIR TOUROGRAPH AND DRY PLATE 00, 


471 and 475 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Their Goods are for sale by all leading Merchants in Photographic Supplies. 





FOUR GOOD SUMMER NOVELS. | SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT! 
A ROMAN SINGER, | HORACE PARTRIDGE & CO,, 


ae a $ BOSTON, 
y F. MARION CRAWFORD. $1.25. ‘ 
“ Full of exciting incident, and told with remarkable Manufacturers of Fine Lawn Tennis, 
vigor.”—London Atheneum. 

“A very delightful book. * * * As a picture of Italian AND DEALERS IN 


life a very charming one.”— The Churchman. Tennis Supplies of Every Description. 
A COUNTRY DOCTOR. OUR NEW MODEL CHAMPION 


Pe Ganen Game lO, ee Is acknowledged by Professional Players to be the best 


“ A thoroughly charming story, made very delightful by i i Sl 
the author’s extraordinary ability "to sketch ew Eagiand _— Se CORNY, SANE Ane ante; Guinn, HE-ap. 


scenery, New England life. The book is full of the most 


excellent character drawing; full of refined observation of PEERLESS, CLIMAX & ECLIPSE, 


manners and of peculiarities."—Hartford Courant. . : 
also leading patterns this season, are very popular, and are 


finding a ready sale. The celebrated 
PHCEBE. = alias 
By the author of “‘ Rutledge.” $1.25. | PETTITT RACKET, 


- : : . so universally liked in the past, is manufactured by us again 
a ee oi ee oe soe Oe: A pre - viger this season. *rhis racket is so “vell known to the Tradeand 
i ; eae " . Public that it calls for no special mention here. Itis sufficient 
To read a chapter is like listening to the sparklin to say, for the benefit of those who have not used it, that it is 
conversation of an entertaining woman. A story whic manufactured EXCLUSIVELY by us after the model furnished 
should be read aloud.”—Cottage Hearth. by Mr. Tuomas Pettitt, of Boston, the Champion Tennis 
Player of America, and is used by him in all Championship 

AN AMBITIOUS W OMAN. matches. Mr. Pettitt is now abroad, and during his sta) 
; will play many of the leading Tennis players of "England. 
By EpGarR Fawcett. $1.50. He will also challenge the English Champion, George 

“One of the most brilliant and successful of his pictures | Lambert, for the Championship of England. The 

of New York society."—W. Y. Tribune. 


“One of the really clever novels of the season.”— The PETTITT CHAMPION RACKET 


Knickerbocker (New York). has no superior in this country; price, with cedar handle, 
cet eeeapeaetty $5.50; with cork handle, $6.00. 

*.* For sale by all booksellers. Sent by mail, postpaid, | A SPECIAL DISCOUNT TO CLUBS AND THE TRADE. 

on receipt of price by the Publishers. | Catalogue and Price List sent on application. 


sees | HORACE PARTRIDGE & CO., 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. | 51 to 57 Hanover Street, - - BOSTON, MASS, 
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GEO. WRIGHT. H. A. DITSON, 


7 WRIGHT & DITSON 
FINE LAWN TENNIS. 


Used by all the Leading 
Players of the U.S. 
OUR MODEIL RACQUBTS, 
“The Club” and “New Triangle” are Superior to ALL OTHERS, 
PUBLISHERS OF THE ONLY OFFICIAL LAWN-TENNIS RULES. 


Sent by mail on receipt of price, 15 Cents. 











































































































UNIFORMS FOR TENNIS and BICYCLING A SPECIALTY. All uniforms are cut in our own establishment, 
and warranted to give satisfaction. Samples of Corduroy, Flannel, etc., sent on application. 


S80 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
4#a@- Send 5-cent Stamp for Illustrated Catalogue. -©# 


SAFETY, SPEED, AND COMFORT. 


Ample experience in England and one season in this country have proved 
= that the FACILE is more than a Safety bicycle. While perfectly safe 
oy (as safe as any tricycle), it is Swift; Easy to mount and dismount; Easy 
® to drive; Singularly easy to learn and handle; Smooth in running; the 
= prince of hill-climbers; ahead of all others on poor roads; and combines 
| all practical advantages in use without practical defects. 
= The demand in 1884 is certain to be large. Every effort will be made 
& to prepare for and meet it, but those who order first will have the surest 
= place. Advance orders for spring delivery are now being received, and 
* are solicited. Send for 1884 list, now ready. 

JULIUS WILCOX, Att’y and Agt., 
19 Park Place, - - ~ NEW YORK. 


THE HARTFORD SEWING MACHINE. 
Light. ‘ Elegant Woodwork, 
Quiet, Auth Oz nN Easy Running, 

Simple, eA Nickel-Plated, 
Durable, ata: Ball Bearings, 
Decorated, ‘yeaa Pearl-Stitch. 








Licensed by Pope M’f'g Co. 


= 





The most complete machines in all , 
respects ever offered to the Public. : For full particulars apply to 


WEED SEWING MACHINE CO., HARTFORD, CONN. 


COLUMBIA BICYCLES. 


We have made arrangements to sell the Columbia Bicycles on 
weekly or monthly payments. Any one can now 
obtain a Bicycle with a small weekly outlay. 





Send for full terms and particulars to 


I. P. LORD & CoO., 
48 UNION STREET, - - BOSTON. 





Wa Perego 


Outfitter to the Bicycle & Lawn Tennis Clubs of America. 


SALESROOMS : 128 & 180 FULTON ST., & 87 NASSAU ST., N. Y. 
ee Lene “BICYCLE HELMETS.” 


Bicycle Suit, said 
by experienced eZ = VENTILATED DUCK. 
: = FIRST QUALITY. 
White or Drab. 
$1.50 each. 


$15.00 per doz. 


wheelmen to be 
better adapted to 
ordinary road- 
riding than any 


gees of Ventilated Corduroy. 


$1.50 each. 


“THE CYCLE,” PRICE, $12.00. 


$15.00 per doz. 
No. 3. 


It consists of a very wert HL aa VENTILATED DUCK. 


SECOND QUALITY. 
White or Drab. 


$1.25 each. 
No. 10. $12.00 per doz. 
HATS OR OAPS BY MAIL, 10c. EXTRA. 


pretty jacket and pants, 
woven in worsted (fit- 
ting close to the form), 
in three colors — seal 


brown, navy blue, and 


al i id ENGLISH BICYCLE HOSE. 
DIREOT IMPORTATION. 


BICYCLE AND TENNIS JERSEYS. Navy Biue, 


Seal Brown, 
Bottle Green, 
Gray and Black. 4 


Plain Colors 


AND 


Fancy Stripes. TENNIS HATS. 


DUCK. White or Drab. 
40 cents each. 


All Sizes in Stock. iam S50 Per dor 


White Flannels. 
$1.25 each. 
$12.00 per doz. 


A large assortment of Tennis, Bicycle and Cricket Belts, from 50 cts. to $2.00 each. Orders 
by mail promptly attended to. Liberal discount made to clubs. Goods 
shipped C. O. D. to any part of the United States. 
Send 2 cent Stamp for 82 page Illustrated Catalogue. 
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>t THE *< 


JOHN WickiNson QompANy, 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


MANUFACTURERS, IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


BICYCLE BICYCLES, _ TRICYCLEs, 
SUNDRIES, VELOCIPEDES, 
LAWN TENNIS, CROQUET, LACROSSE. 


HELMETS, 
BICYCLE 


— OoR— 


TENNIS HOSE, 


Any Shade, $1 $1.75 each, T° wear with knee- 
POLO CAPS, pants. Double heel 


Any Coke bo vach, and toe; regular LAWN TENNIS SHOE. 


All Free by mailon re- thickness on foot and 
ceipt of price. ankle, but increased Navy Blue Canvas, Leather Trimmed, all 
man’ 3 CED in thickness on limbto sizes, 
make it symmetrical. $3.50 per pair. Prepaid for $3.75. 


In Navy Blue and Black, BICYCLE SHOE 
$1.25 per pair, prepald. Same as above, with heel, at same price. 
BOATS, TENTS, CAMPING OUTFITS, FISHING 
TACKLE, 
CRICKET AND BASE BALL GOODS, 


GAMES AND PASTIMES 
FOR IN AND OUT OF DOORS AMUSEMENTS, ETC. 


>i BALHING + OR = SWIMMING + RUNKS. x< 


Send 25, 35 or 50 cents for a pair of fine woven Bathing Trunks. Send 





size of waist. We guarantee satisfaction for the money sent. 
—— AGENTS FOR THE —— 


Send for No. 800 Gatnloque and Price List. 


THE JOHN ‘WILKINSON 1 co. 


68 and 70 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 
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rt in August. 


On still-hoofed steeds that carry 
Beyond the dust and heat, 
The pulse of hearts and of feet 
Quickens and will not tarry 
Till cool sea breezes parry 
The breath of wild-roses sweet, 
Till low warm marshes marry 
The land with curving ways 
And sea with rippling bays. 


Then the schooners nod and greet 
Gray stacks that dry in the heat, 
And wave with shadow plays, 
And man and maiden share a 
Midsummer dream of Art, 
Of its color and warmth a part, 
And find what they sought complete } 
In harmonies of the heart. 





Chas.E.Pratt. 4 
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THERE is no 
city in the 
world that 
offers greater 
facilities to 
’cyclists than 
Tokio. Bar- 
ring the bother 
of the many 
bridges, —_al- 
most always 

approached by a slight incline, there is not 
the least difficulty in navigating either bi- 
cycle ortricycle alongits streets!’ The streets 
are hard, level, piked roads, the bed being 
made of good-sized gravel-stones, well 
rolled down. It is a city of magnificent 
distances. The government offices spread 
over a large district right in the heart of 
the city, where used to be the quarters 
of the Tycoon and his retainers, and 
these buildings serve to separate the differ- 
ent quarters of the city. In and out, all 
through the capital, winds the serpentine 
canal, with its head in the heart of the of- 
ficial section of the city and its tail touching 
the Sumida river. There are but few 
horses; consequently the roads are little 
worn. There are no sidewalks; but pe- 
destrians are always on the lookout for the 
‘‘Hai! Hai!” of the jzéarckisha puller, 
and the ’cyclist runs little chance of top- 
pling any one over. There are some 
splendid hills for coasting, particularly in 
and about the public park of Uyéno. One 
would not be far out of the way to call it 
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the paradise of ’cyclists. 
one obstacle inthe way. This will involve 
just a little explanation. Until within a 
few years the only conveyances were in the 
shape of palankeens, zorzmons, kayos, and 
the like, where you sat all doubled up, 
with your feet curled under you until they 
were so numb and stiff that you felt like 
the god Daruma, — the saint who prayed 
so long and so frequently that he wore his 
legs clean off. A Yankee, seeing the 
need, fashioned a sort of big baby-coach, 
with shafts in front, and hired a man to 
pull him. (The palankeen had _ been 
**toted’’ about, suspended from men’s 
shoulders.) The Japs took hold of the 
idea at once,and improved upon it, and 
soon jinrikishas sprang up like mush- 
rooms, particularly about Tokio and Yo- 
kohama. The idea has been taken over 
into China from Japan, and has even gone 
as far as the land of the Laos, in northern 
Siam. The jezrikisha (literally, man- 
pulling carriage) weighs about as much 
as an ordinary tricycle, possibly a few 
pounds more. The seat is so placed that 
the centre of gravity, when the vehicle 
has an occupant, is back of the axle; when 
the carriage gets a good start the puller 
has little else to do than to keep trotting 
ahead of it. The sézrtki — as we call it 
in Japan, for short —is first in the field ; 
it is so easy to get and so cheap to buy or 
hire, that either bicycles or tricycles have 
little show, on economical considerations. 
You can purchase a first-rate 7nr¢k2, 


There is only 





324 TRICYCLING 
splendidly lacquered, for twenty-five dol- 
lars; or you can hire a manand his 7z7zrzk- 
tsha for from seven to eight dollars a 
month, and he finds himself in every- 
thing to boot—even the grease for his 
wheels! And yet I am foolish enough to 
think that ’cycling 
may become popular 


TRIPS IN TOKIO. 


a hand” is a_ literal translation of the 
Japanese ‘‘ Tewo tsukete kudasai.” 

The first point to which the foreigner 
directs his attention in Tokio is Asakusa 
Temple. I made many trips in this direc- 
tion. It was a good hour’s ride from my 
home in the Foreign 
Concession. The 





in Japan. The mar- 
ket is supplied with 
English-made —’cy- 
cles ; yet these are too 
dear. But wait a 
little, till the Japs 
get hold of the thing, 
and they will soon 
turn out ’cycles that 
will cost little 
enough. Then there 
will be a rage for 
them. Even now 
there are a_ few 
dozen bicycles and 
tricycles owned by 
foreigners and by 
natives, that are 
trundling about 
Tokio. The szzrzke- 
men make good 
time, say six miles an 
hour for ten hours; 





narrow road wound 
in and out among 
the houses, opened 
in all their fronts to 
the streets so that 
we could see all 
that was going on 
within. We were 
always stared after 
with — long-drawn 
Naruhodos (Iin- 
deed!). Often did 
we see all of the 
household-stuff tum- 
bled in front of the 
house, for it was 
house-cleaning time ; 
or again, a group of 
children would dash 
to one side of the 
street from _ their 
play, with a_half- 
frightened cry as 








but the ’cycles can 
easily beat their AN 
record. 

It was in the spring of 1882 that, after a 
long illness, and with the hope of improve- 
ment in health by the exercise, I secured 
from a neighbor a sociable tricycle. I de- 
termined to visit, first of all, each of the 
temples of Tokio, that I might become bet- 
ter acquainted with the actual religious 
condition of the people, and that I might 
practise speaking Japanese with the people 
whom I might meet, as I was trying to 
get a grip on the language. At the same 
time I secured abundant opportunities for 
talking to the people about the business 
which brought me to Japan, and which 
took me to Tokio. I heartily enjoyed these 
trips among the temples of Tokio. I 
never had the least unpleasantness -with 
any Japanese. They never touched my 
machine, and never annoyed me in any 
way. They asked heaps of questions, but 
I took delight in answering them, and they 
were never more pleased than when direct- 
ing my road. If I met with an accident 
(and I never could make the rubber tires 
stay on this tricycle) they were always 
ready to lend a hand to help. ‘Please lend 
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we swept rapidly 
by. /Jénriké-men 
kindly pulled aside 
Our jétensha (the Jap- 


to let us pass. 
anese name for bicycles and _ tricycles, 
literally the self-propelling carriage) at- 


tracted attention very generally. Finally, 
we pulled into the midst of the 77- 
rtkishas gathered before the entrance 
to the temple grounds. Passing through 
the posts that prevented vehicles from 
entering, we stood upon a flagged foot- 
way, lined on either side with booths 
for the sale of candies and toys. Before 
us rose the great red gate-way, and over to 
the right towered the pagoda. A little 
later in the day and the walk is so crowded 
that one can hardly elbow his way along. 
The keepers of the booths do a thriving 
business in roasted beans (in lieu of pea- 
nuts) ,rice-cakes, and kompira,— the many- 
pointed little lumps of sugar and rice-flour. 
In the toy-shops are toys of every imagi- 
nable shape and form, mainly native, yet 
many imported from America and from 
France. It seems a comical mixture, that 
of religion and sweets; and I do not 
know how to explain it, except that the 
Japs wish to offer inducements to get their 
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children to church. Passing through the 
gate-way and between the red giant-gods, — 
sort of Gog and Magog guardians of the 
temple,— we come to more toy-booths, and 
among them the stable of the sacred 
white pony. The pious devotees feed the 
pony — like Cap’n Jinks of the ballad — 
oncorn and beans, minus the corn. Beside 
the living pony stands a hobby-horse, who 
takes the place of the dead associate of the 
Queen of Heaven’s sacred horse. Climb- 
ing the steep, copper-covered steps of the 
temple proper, one passes the old hag who, 


without the least fear of offending them. 
In and about the temples are the wax- 
works, photograph galleries, monkey- 
shows, and, dear knows what all. 

A little on one side is an ingenious con- 
trivance that would interest wheelmen. It 
is the Rin-zo. This is a building about 
twenty-five feet square each way, contain- 
ing an invention of a priest who lived 
about twelve hundred years ago. The 
Buddhist sacred books number in all near- 
ly seven thousand volumes, —rather too 
great a number for any single individual 
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tor a small coin, pushes a pinch of incense 
in the burner before her. Beyond her rises 
the altar. In a little shrine, now closed, 
sits the idol of the Queen of Heaven, 
Kwanon-sama. Before the altar is a wire- 
screen, put there to catch the prayers of 
the Buddhist worshippers; for they pur- 
chase from the priests a written prayer, 
make a ‘* spit-ball” of it, and toss it tow- 
ards the altar. If it sticks, the prayer will 
be heard; if it falls, the prayer fails. For 
a‘ tip’? the priests will guide you behind 
the altars; you can handle the gods, open 
the sacred books, and do pretty much as 
you wish in your search for information, 


THE BICYCLE 


to read through. So Fu Dai Shi invented 
a whirling bookcase; in this are stored 
all the sacred books. It is arranged to 
turn on an axis resting in the roof and on 
the floor. Three times turning this is 
equivalent to once reading through all of 
the sacred books. Not far off is a Rim-bo, 
or prayer-wheel. If one thinks there is 
any merit in this sort of prayer, he 
might fasten a bundle of prayers, like a 
cyclometer, to his wheel, and he would 
soon have quite a stock of merit scored up. 
From Asakusa we pedal over to Uyéno. 
This is now a public park. In 1625 the 
Tycoon (or Shogun) Iyemitsu, began 
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THE APPROACH TO THE TEMPLE OF ASAKUSA. 


to erect a set of Buddhist 


temples in 
Uyéno that should surpass all others in 
beauty and splendor. The high-priest was 
always a son of the Mikado then reigning, 
and the central temple was the chiefest 


sacred spot in all Japan. This magnifi- 
cent temple was destroyed in 1868, when 
the Mikado’s troops hemmed in the Sho- 
gun’s supporters here. The main road 
passes from a broad avenue over a triple 
bridge, called the Sammai Bashi, famed in 
Japanese history as the spot where Sakura 
thrust his petition into the palankeen of 
Iyemitsu, on one occasion (see Mitford’s 
*“* Tales of Old Japan,” page 202, 1-vol. 
ed.). The broad road leads up a hill easily 
pedalled, by the little temple of the Thou- 
sand-handed Queen of Heaven. Down to 
the left, below you, lies a lotus-lake, with 
its temple dedicated to Benten-Sama, 
—one of the seven household gods, the 
patron goddess of the family and of the 
sea. Benten is the Queen of the Sea, and 
snakes and dragons are her servants. By 
the way, these seven household gods are, in 
reality, the most popular divinities in all 
Japan. Their pictures are painted on 
fans, they are carved in stag’s-horn for 
nitsukis (akind of button) , they aresketched 


on calendars, and their likenesses are 
pasted on the walls of houses. Almost 
every household has upon its god-shelf at 
least a couple of the seven gods of good-luck. 

A little further on we pass a branch 
of the foreigners’ Tokio hotel, — the Seiyo- 
ken, — and pause before an ugly bronze 
image of Buddha (Gautama Sakya, or, as 
the Japanese call him, Shaka). It is not 
to be compared with the beautiful idol of 
Daibutsu, at Kamakura. When we first 
visited Uyéno, in 1876, this Buddha was 
sheltered in a tumble-down-temple ; but, 
in 1882, on this second visit, the temple 
had been removed and the image reno- 
vated, without marring his beauty. The 
image is about twenty-two feet high, and 
was cast in 1660. Beyond this we per- 
ceive several temples built in honor of 
the shades of deceased Shoguns. These 
are beautiful structures, but are unused for 
political reasons. By tipping a priest, we 
are admitted through a side-door, and, 
slipping off our shoes, as we must always 
do in entering Japanese houses, hotels, or 
temples, we are shown most beautiful work 
in lacquer and bronze, decorating walls, 
ceiling, and floor. Little by little the 
whole structure is going to decay, like the 
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religious system to which it belongs. The 
priest, acting as our guide, goes through 
all the forms of worship, tinkling his bell, 
clanking his bauble, telling his beads, and 
repeating a Sanskrit prayer. Scattered 
through the park are other temples, all 
more or less decorated with elaborate carv- 
ings, gaudy paintings, beautifully lacquered 
surfaces, and, above all, delicately exe- 
cuted metal-work in copper and bronze. 
Most beautiful of all, to our taste, is the 
panelling of the ceiling. 

On showing a ticket we are admitted to 
the Goverment Museum of the antiquities, 
arts, and manufactures of Japan, and to 
the Educational Museum. Then for a 
spin among the gigantic cryptomerza and 
among the cherry-trees,— whole ave- 
nues of them, covered with a profusion 
of delicate blossoms. Both in Uyéno and 
lining the road running by the river Sumi- 


PAGODA AND BELFRY OF ASAKUSA, 


da, in the district of Mukojima, these cherry- 
trees are planted, solely for the sake of 


the blossoms. The Japanese care exceed- 
ingly for nature and nature’s beauty ; they 
are an out-door people. Pilgrimages and 
picnics are always in order, and outings are 
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incessant. Going to view the plum-blos- 
soms in January, and to look at the cherry- 
blossoms in April, not merely to scan, but 
to sit by the hour and gaze upon them, and 
write poetic phrases about the blossoms 
and tie them to the trees; to see the 
wistaria and peonies ia May, the iris in 
June, the lotus-flowers in July, the chrysan- 
themums and maples in November, and to 
see Mount Fuji all the year round; this 
is the fashion among the Japanese of Tokio. 
If there is a people in the world that finds 
greater enjoyment in the outer world I have 
yet to hear of it. They excel in depicting 
scenes from nature, particularly birds and 
flowers, while they are miserable architects, 
and very poorly represent the forms of man 
or beast. Their houses are open to the air 
on every side, except in the crowded 
cities ; their temples are placed in the most 
lovely nooks ; their miniature gardens with 


dwarfed trees, tiny streams and 
bridges, are most beautiful exhi- 
bitions of their affection for na- 
ture. The healthful effect of 
such tendencies is plainly seen in 
the healthy physical, mental and 
spiritual condition of the Jap- 
anese. 

-From Uyéno we speed away to 
the Mikado’s Gardens in Fukiage 
district. We cannot take thé 
’cycle in, but must leave it at 

the entrance. Here the Japanese style of 
landscape-gardening can be seen in all its 
perfection. Just after passing across the 
moat, and through the great wall, we stroll 
along between groves of the graceful bam- 
boo. Mounds, lakes, arbors, dwarfed trees, 
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beautiful flowers, oddly-shaped roots, and 
queerly-formed stones are scattered every 
here and there. Both the people and their 
princes are lovers of nature, as is evident at 
aglance. Tea-houses are scattered through 
the garden for the rest and refreshment of 
wearied travellers. 

Do my readers know what a deliciously 
refreshing drink is a cup of Japanese tea, 
prepared as the Japs prepare it? Take a 
tiny teapot, and warm it, put in a pinch of 
tea for each cup,—the cups must be small, 
— pour on water that has just stopped boil- 
ing. Let the tea steep, say five minutes, 
then pour it out, and drink it without milk 
or sugar. 

While we are rambling back and forth 
in the upper section of the city we will 
take a run over to the village of Oji, and 
to the hill Asuka-Yama, from which we 
can see three different ranges of moun- 
tains stretching away before us. Along 
the road are the delicate maples, whose 
leaves in autumn will be tinted with deep 
crimson. Beyond the tea-gardens, where 
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the green tips to the branches shew the ap- 
proach of the tea-picking season, the gather- 
ing of the first crop, the roadway is lined 
with florists’ cottages and gardens, with 
the dwellings of dealers in goldfish and 
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canary-birds. On the top of Asuka-Yama 
is a grove of cherry-trees, and the little 
village of Oji lies snugly in a dell at our 
feet. The beauty is marred somewhat by 
the paper-mills, with foreign machinery, 
which the government has established for 
the manufacture of paper, partly from the 
paper-mulberry (Broussonetia papyri-fc- 
r@), and partly from rag-stock and straw. 

One very pleasant trip is to the temple 
of Kameido, on the other side of the Sumi- 
dagawa. A short run through a suburban 
district, in the midst of paddy-fields, brings 
us to the temple of ‘‘ The Perfectly Free 
and Heaven-filling Heavenly Divinity,”— as 
the god’s name, Temman Daijizai Tenjin, 
may be translated. 

This is a Shinto temple, not a Buddhist. 
The hero who is here deified lived about a 
thousand years ago, —centennials are no- 
where in Japanese history, not fictitiously, 
but in fact; he was a great scholar, and a 
patron of learning. In 1646, so the legend 
runs, a descendant of this hero, and a priest, 
brought to the Kameido an image of the 
hero-god, carved of the wood of the plum- 
tree, which had flown through the air 
from his home in Kioto to the distant 
province where he had been living in exile. 
The temple enclosure is lavishly laid out. 
The wistaria is trailed over trellises. A 
pond in the shape of the Chinese character 
for heart has been formed and stocked with 
carp and tortoises, which are fed by the 
visitors with hollow cakes. In front of the 
temple is a tree grown from a slip of the 
plum-tree which had flown through the 
sky, and beyond it a white stone cow, an 
image of the one on which the hero-god 
used to ride. 

Beyond the Kameido is the Mime- 
Yashiki, or plum-garden, where five hun- 
dred and more old gnarled plum-trees 
couch and wind about like so many 
dragons. A short distance farther, and 
one enters upon the famed cherry-tree road 
of Mukojima, where for more than a mile 
these beautifully-blossoming trees spread 
their branches over the avenue. You can 
cross the river here in small ferry-boats. 
poled across, or you can turn and recross 
one of the bridges lower down. 

In and about Tokio there are a multi- 
tude of places which one could profitably 
visit. Very many shrines and small 
temples having interesting legends asso- 
ciated with them, or containing some ob- 
ject of rare beauty,—an image, a wall- 
picture, or the like. The Experimental 
Gardens with the race-course, where His 
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Imperial Japanese Majesty goes with great 
regularity to witness the spring and fall 
races of the Japanese ponies and Chinese 
‘‘ oriffins.” Mine was the only ’cycle that 
had visited the grounds and track, I believe. 
The celebrated Nihon-bashi, whence all 
the distances in the empire used to be cal- 
culated, and the great Fish Market of 
Japan; the Kwankoba, or Bazaar, where 
only the products of Japanese manufacture 
are on sale, and where you may wander 
without recrossing or retracing your track 
for hours together ; the In Setsu Kioku, or 
government printing, photographing, and 
book-making department; the other gov- 
ernment buildings, the Tokio University, 
the Normal Schools, the Arsenals, and so 
on, one may pedal about to see. The 
domestic establishments, where lacquer- 
ware, pottery, bronzes, screens, fans, um- 
brellas, and the thousand-and-one other 
pretty objects which form the stock of the 
curios and 6ric-a-brac stores of our 
American cities, are everywhere. Several 
years’ experience does not begin to exhaust 
the wondrous novelties of Japanese life that 
thrust themselves on the notice of the 
busiest foreigner in Japan. 

But there are two or three spots in and 
about the neighborhood that are of far 
greater interest to the general reader than 
any of those just mentioned, and which I 
have purposely left until the last. One of 
these is the scene of the famed romance of 
the Loyal Ronins, which one may read in 
English in either Dickens’ or Greey’s 
translation, or, in briefer form, in Mitford’s 
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** Tales of Old Japan.” Then there is 
also the famed temple of the founder of 
one of the greatest sects of Buddhism ;_ and 
last, and best of all, Shiba’s magnificent 
park and temples. 

Leaving Tsukiji, the foreign concession, 
early in the morning, with a light lunch 
packed in the ‘*M.I.P.” bag, my man 
and I pedal over to the Tokaido. Wa 
pass the railroad depot just as the first 
train up from Yokohama comes in. Then, 
crossing the newly-laid horse-car tracks, we 
enter the strange little thoroughfare of 
Shimme-mayé, commonly known among 
foreigners in Tokio as *‘ Petticoat Lane,” 
for what reason you can guess. They have 
just dumped a_ fresh load of gravel on the 
Tokaido here; this is the reason for our 
turning aside. Before we reach the dis- 
trict of Shinagawa, where the Japanese 
line of steamers,— the Mitsu-Bishi, or 
‘* Three Diamonds,”’ — take in their sup- 
plies ere putting forth on their trips up and 
down the coast and across to Shanghai, 
China, we turn from the Tokaido up a nar- 
row lane to the temple of Sengakuji. where 
are the tombs of the forty-seven Ronins. 

The famous story runs thus: In 1701 a 
young noble named Asano was receiving 
lessons in court ceremonies from an old 
gentleman named Kodzuké, preparatory to 
entertaining the envoy from the Mikado in 
Kioto to the Tycoon in Tokio. Kodzuké 
was unnecessarily rude to Asano, and 
Asano sought to stab his insulter with 
his short sword. He failed, and was con- 
demned to disembowel himself (ava- 



















kirt) for using his weapon 
within the court precinct, and 
his property was confiscated 
and his retainers were forced 
to become wanderers, or ron, 
z.e., ‘* masterless-men.” After 
more than a year of suffering 
and dissimulation, the league 
of loyal ronzz found their op- 
portunity, and killed Kodzuké, 
cutting off his head. The head 
was washed in a well (by the 
side of which still stands, as I 
remember, a sign with the 
legend, ** The well where the 
head was washed”), and was 
then laid on their master’s 
grave. They then committed 
hara-kirz, and were buried side 
by side in a lot adjoining the 
grave of their master. The 
story is one of the favorite ones 
in the story-tellers’ books, and 
a constant stream of visitors 
bears testimony of the lively 
interest of the Japanese in the 
old romance. 

Striking the Tokaido again, 
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feet long, having iron teeth and 
golden scales. A delicate at- 
tention, truly! The temples 
and pagoda are unusually large 
structures, and in good repair. 
The construction is that usual 
in Buddhist temples in Japan. 
An old graveyard lies about the 
temple, and the tombstones 
have Sanskrit characters carved 
upon them. The view from 
the hill-top over toward the 
Bay of Yedo, and on the 
other side to the mountains, 
ending in the famed Mount 
Fuji, is grand. Ferns in abun- 
dant variety and wild flowers 
grow in abundance. I found 
here the only Jack-in-the-Pulpit 
(Arum) I ever saw in Japan, 
and the five-fingered maiden- 
hair fern, which I also saw on 
the Hakoné mountains, just 
above Yumoto. Here also I 
found a species of trailing-fern, 
bearing a slight resemblance to 
the Hartford trailing-fern. By 
a roundabout way we returned 






























Kosan and 1 wend our way 
slowly towards the railroad 
station of Omori, and then a 
mile and a half away to the temple of Hom- 
monji, sacred to Saint Nichiren, who died 
here in 1282. He was a most violent sec- 
tarian, and drew upon himself the wrath of 
other priests and of the authorities; he 
was condemned to be beheaded, but was 
saved by a miracle. 
At the tea-houses at 
the foot of the hill 
we rest awhile, and 
take our luncheon. A 
little shrine dedicated 
to Daikoku, one of 
the Seven Gods of 
Good Luck, stands 
near the  entrance- 
gate. Climbing some 
flights of steep steps 
we are soon in a 
grove of cryptome- 
vias, where stands a 
shrine of the Fox god. 
Here, as I find the 
story, with a striking 


of Saint Nichiren, the 

famous priest met a beautiful woman; and 
upon his giving her a draught of water 
she became a gigantic snake, some twenty 




















to Tokio, having the pleasure, 
at times, of carrying the tricycle 
over certain very rough hills 
and narrow paths. 

In the year 1393 the Buddhist monas- 
tery of the Zojoji was founded, and in 1596 
it was removed to Shiba. The Tokugawa 
Shoguns took this sect of Buddhism under 
their protection, and multiplied and beauti- 
fied their temples at 
Shiba. There are at 
present quite a num- 
ber of temples grouped 
together at Shiba, 
each being devoted to 
one or the other of the 
dead Shoguns, whose 
bodies rest beneath 
oddly shaped tombs 
in the rear of the tem- 
ples. On New Year's 
day, 1874. the most 
magnificent, the main 
temple, was destroyed 
by fire. It is now 
being rebuilt. I have 
rambled all through 


illustration in a life ** HANDSOME IS THAT HANDSOME DOES,” the new building, 


both in 1876 and in 
1882, and have had abundant oppor- 
tunities for examining the modes of con- 
struction in vogue in erecting such 
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structures. Two kinds of wood are in 
use, —the eyakz, or elm, a hard, tough 
wood, and the beautiful Azzokz, a species 
of fragrant pine. The massive curved 
roof is covered with tiles; gigantic grif- 
fins, weird fabulous creatures, lie about, 
ready to be put into place. The tem- 
ple will take several years more in 
the finishing. The temples at Uyéno 
and those at Nikko, a hundred miles 
to the north of Tokio, share with the 


ay 


if 
1 
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Around the inner court are rows of bronze 
lanterns. On application to a priest we 
are admitted to a passage-way leading into 
the priests’ quarters, and thence into the 
temple proper. One now finds himself 
‘¢in the midst of a blaze of gold coloring, 
and elaborate arabesques, which quite daz- 
zle the eye with their brilliant beauty.” 
The building is shaped like a T, the front 
of the temple being the cross-piece and the 
shrine being at the end of the straight 


THE MIKADO’S BAMBOO GROVE. 


temples of Shiba the honor of being 
the chief marvels of Japanese artistic skill. 
Some of the Shoguns are buried at each of 
these three places. The outer gigantic 
gate-way, which is being repaired as we 
visit Shiba, has been standing just as it 
was built since 1623. We go up a little 
lane, enter a side gate, pass through a 
court having a pavement of pebbles, and 
surrounded by rows of stone lanterns. 
The gate-way leading into the next court is 
a beautiful structure, but is surpassed by 
that leading into the temple enclosure. 


piece. In the room running across the 
front, in the days of the Shogun, sat the 
wealthy princes; just before them the Ty- 
coon’s family, while only the chief priest 
could enter the shrine. To-day the for- 
eigner, whom the Shogun hated, may 
plant his stockinged feet even in the inner- 
most shrine. 

The structure is small, but of wondrous 
beauty in its finish; gold lacquer is used 
lavishly; the ceilings are finished like 
those at Uyéno, only more elaborately. 
Carvings on the gateways and within 
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the temple are astonishingly well done. 
Heavy bronze gates, with ornamen- 
tations cast upon them, admit one to the 
tombs, some of bronze, others of stone. 
It is impossible to find 

words with which to 

express one’s adimi- 

ration. I have 

been dozens 

of times 

to these 


TEMPLE. 


temples, and never ceased to be affected by 


their beauty. Inthe solitude of the great 
trees, away from the busy crowds. rest 
comes speedily to the weary in such a 
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spot; one could almost envy the priests 
who live in the midst of such glorious 
creations. But, for purposes of worship, 
it is, after all, but an idol’s temple. 


Among 

the multi- 

tude of ob- 

jects to be seen 

in Tokio one 

is often at a loss 

to make a selection, 

and, after all, this is 

but one city. In Yoko- 

hama, in Kioto, in many of 

the interior cities, are sights 

just as curious, and just as 

splendid. The mountains and 

valleys, the hot springs, and solfataras, 

and the myriad beauties of the Land of the 

Rising Sun are still before the foreign 
traveller. 


Frank S. Dobbins. 





A STRANGE IDYL. 


I. 


He lay upon an old-fashioned bedstead 
whose carved quaintness would once have 
pleased him, but to which he was now in- 
different. He rested upon his back, staring 
at the ceiling, on whose white surface were 
twinkling golden dots and lines in a net- 
work which even his broken mind knew 
must be the sunlight reflected from off the 
water somewhere. The windows of the 
chamber were open, and the sweet summer 
air came in laden with the perfume of 
flowers piquantly mingled with pungent 
sea odors. Now and then a bee buzzed 
by the casement, or a butterfly seemed 
tempted to enter the sick-room—apparently 
thought better of it, and went on its careless 
way. 

Of all these things the sick man who lay 
there was unconscious, and the sweet 
young girl sitting by his bed was too deep- 
ly buried in her book to notice them. For 
some time there was no movement in the 
chamber, until the close of a chapter re- 
leasing for an instant the reader’s attention, 


she looked to discover that the patient’s 


eyes were open. Seeing him awake she 
rose and came a step nearer, thereby mak- 
ing the second discovery, more startling 
than the first, that the light of reason had 
replaced in those eyes the stare of 
delirium. 

“ Ah,” 
awake ! ” 

The invalid turned his gaze toward her, 
far too feeble to make any other movement, 
but he made no attempt to speak. 

‘¢No,” she continued, with that little 
purring intonation which betrays the fem- 
inine satisfaction at having men helpless 
and unable to resist coddling. ‘* Don’t 
speak. Take your medicine, and go to 
sleep again.” 

She put a firm, round arm beneath his 
head, and bestowed upon him a spoonful 
of a colorless liquid, afterward smoothing 
his pillows with deft, swift touches. He 
submitted with utter passiveness of mind 
and body, ignorant who this maiden might 
be, where he was, or, indeed, who he was. 
Painfully he endeavored to think, to re- 
member, to understand ; but with no result 
save confusing himself and bringing on an 
ache in his head. His nurse, at the con- 


she said, softly, ‘*you are 


venient end of another chapter, observed a 
look of pain and trouble upon the thin 
face, scarcely less white than the pillow 
against which it rested. 

*¢ You are worrying,’’ she observed with 
authority. ‘*Goto sleep. You are not to 
think yet.” 

And, staying himself upon the resolution 
and confidence in her tone, he abandoned 
himself again tothe current of circum- 
stances, and drifted away into dreams. 

The girl, watching closely now, with 
mind distracted from her story to the more 
tangible mystery involved in the presence 
of the sick man, gave a little sigh of relief, 
when his even breathing indicated that he 
had fallen asleep. She removed softly to 
a seat near the window, and looked out 
upon the tranquil beauty of the afternoon. 
Long Island Sound lay before her, dimp- 
ling and twinkling in the sunshine, while 
nearer, a sloping lawn stretched from the 
house to the shore.; Glancing backwards 
and forwards between the sunny landscape 
to the bed where her patient slept, the 
maiden fell to wondering about him, re- 
calling the little she knew, and straining 
her fancy to construct the story of his life. 

Three weeks before a Sound steamer 
had been wrecked so near this spot that 
through the stormy night she had seen 
the glare of the fire which broke out before 
the hull sank, and the next morning’s tide 
had brought to shore this man, a floating 
waif, saved by a life-preserver and some 
propitiouscurrent. A terrible wound upon 
his head showed where he had experienced 
some blow, and left him hesitating with 
distraught brain between life and death. 
In his delirium he had muttered of varied 
scenes. He must, the watcher reflected, 
have travelled extensively. Now there 
were words which showed that he was 
sharing in wild escapades ; cries of defiance 
or of encouragement to comrades whose 
shadowy forms his disordered brain sum- 
moned from the mysterious past; strange 
names and words in unknown tongues 
mingled themselves with incoherent ap- 
peals or bitter reproaches. 

To the girl who had been scarcely less 
at his bedside than the old woman who 
had nominally nursed him, these broken 
fragments of wild talk had been like bits 
of jewels of which her mind had fashioned 
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a fantastic mosaic. The mystery surround- 
ing the stranger would, in any case, have 
appealed strongly to her quick fancy, but, 
when to this was added the brilliancy of 
his delirious ravings, it is small wonder 
that her imagination took fire, and she 
wove endless romances, in all of which the 
unconscious sick man figured as the hero. 
Scraps of talk in an unknown tongue, 
a few sonorous foreign words, a _ little 
ignorance concerning matters, in reality 
commonplace enough, have, in many a 
case before, been the sufficient foundations 
for a gorgeous fata morgana of fancy. 
The stranger had been thrown ashore 
only partially dressed, and with nothing 
upon him which bore a name. A belt 
around his waist contained about fifteen 
hundred dollars in bills and a small 
quantity of gold-dust. From the presence 
of this latter they had speculated that 
the wounded man might be a returning 
Californian, yet his clothing was of too 
fine texture and manufacture for this sup- 
position. Several persons, seeking for 


friends lost in the disaster from which he 
came, had vainly endeavored to identify 
him, and his description had been given in 
the New York papers; but without result. 
There seemed, upon the whole, to be no 
especial hope of obtaining any satisfactory 


information regarding the sick man _ until 
he was able to furnish it himself; and 
to-day for the first time the watcher found 
in his eyes the light of returning reason. 
She felt as if upon the threshold of a great 
discovery. She smiled softly to herself to 
think how eager she had become over this 
mystery; to recognize how large a place 
the stranger occupied in her thoughts; yet 
she could but acknowledge to herself that 
this was an inevitable consequence of the 
existences which surrounded her. 

The life into which the wounded man 
had been driven by the currents of the sea 
and those stronger currents of the universe 
which we call Fate was a sufficiently 
monotonous one. The household into 
which he had been received consisted of an 
old gentleman, broken alike in health and 
fortune, so that while the establishment 
over which presided his only child was 
not one of absolute want, it was often 
straitened by the necessity of uncomfortable 
economies. Alone with an old family ser- 
vant, the father and daughter lived on in 
the homestead which the wealth of their 
ancestors had improved, but which their 
present revenues were inadequate to pre- 
serve in proper state. One day with them 
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was so like every other day that the differ- 
ences of the calendar seemed purely em- 
pirical, even when assisted by such diver- 
sity as old Sarah, the faithful retainer, was 
able to compass in the matter of the viands, 
which, at stated periods in the week, 
appeared upon their frugal table. 

Old Mr. Dysart would have failed to 
perceive the justice of the epithet ‘‘ selfish ” 
as applied to himself; yet no word so per- 
fectly described him. He was absorbed 
in the compilation of a complete genealogy 
of the entire Dysart family, with all its 
ramifications and allied branches. What 
became of his daughter while he delved 
among musty parchments in his stately old 
library ; how the burdens of the household 
were borne ; and how a narrow income was 
made to cover expenses, were plainly mat- 
ters upon which he could not be expected 
to waste his valuable time. The lonely 
maiden could scarcely have been more 
alone upon a desert island, or in a magic 
tower. Her days followed each other with 
slow, monotonous flow, like the sands in 
an hour-glass, — each like the one before, 
and each, too, like the one to follow. 

Amid such a colorless waste of existence 
the rich mystery of the wounded stranger 
appeared doubly brilliant by contrast; and 
it is small wonder that to the watcher the 
first gleam of returning intelligence in the 
sick man’s eyes was as the promise of 
the opening of a door behind which lay an 
enchanted palace. 


ag. 


It was yet a day or two before the sick 
man spoke. He was very weak, and lay 
for the most part in a deathlike but health- 
giving sleep. At length the day came 
when he said, feebly :— 

‘¢ Where am [?” 

*¢ Here,” his nurse answered, with truly 
feminine irrelevancy. } 

*¢ Where?” 

*¢ At Glencarleon.” 

He lay silent for some moments, strug- 
gling to attach some meaning to the name, 
and to collect his strength for farther in- 
quiries. His eyes expressed his mental 
confusion. 

‘¢ You were hurt in the steamer acci- 
dent,” she explained. ‘* You came ashore 
here, and are with friends. Don’t try to 
talk. It is all right.” 

He was too feeble to remonstrate, — too 
feeble even to reason, and he obeyed her 
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injunction of silence without protest. She 
retreated to her favorite seat by the win- 
dow, and took up her sewing; but her 
revery grew more rapidly than her stitches, 
and when she was relieved from her post 
by old Sarah, she stole softly out of the 
room to continue her dreaming in an arbor 
overlooking the water, where, in pleasant 
weather, she was wont to spend her leisure 
hours. 

The next day, when she gave her patient 
his morning gruel, he watched her with 
questioning eyes, as if endeavoring to 
identify her, and at last framed another 
inquiry : — 

** Who are you?” he asked. 

‘¢ T am Columbine.” 

*¢ Columbine? ” 

‘¢ Columbine Dysart.” 

That he knew little more than before 
was a consequence of the situation, and 
Mistress Columbine was wise enough to 
spare him the necessity of saying so. 

** You do not know us,” she said; ‘* but 
we will take good care of you until you 
are well enough to hear all about it.” 

‘** But,” — he began, the puzzled look 
upon his wan face not at all dissipated. 

‘* No,” she returned, gayly, ‘* there i is no 
* but’ about it. It is all right.” 

‘** But,’”’ he repeated with an insistence 
that would not be denied, — ‘* but ”— 


‘* Well?” queried she, seeing he would 
not be denied. 

‘*¢ But who am I?” he demanded, so ear- 
nestly that the absurdity of such a question 
was lost in its pathos. 

‘* Who are you?” she echoed, in bewil- 


derment. Then, with the instant reflection 
that he was still too near delirium and brain- 
fever to be allowed to trouble himself with 
speculations, she added, brightly, and with 
the air of one who settles all possible doubts, 
‘* Why, you are yourself, of course. 

She smiled so dazzlingly as she spoke 
that a complete faith in her assurances min- 
gled itself with some dimly-felt sense of 
the ludicrous in the sick man’s mind, and, 
although the baffled look did not at once 
disappear from his face, yet he said noth- 
ing farther, and not long after he fell 
asleep, leaving Columbine free to seek her 
arbor again and ponder on this new phase 
of her interesting case. She attached no 
serious importance then to the fact that her 
patient seemed so uncertain concerning his 
identity ; but, as the days went by, and he 
was as completely unable to answer his 
own query as ever, a strange, baffled feel- 
ing stole over her; a teasing sense of being 
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brought helplessly face to face with a mys- 
tery to which she had no key. 

His convalescence was somewhat slow, 
the hurts he had received having been of a 
very serious nature, but when he was able 
to leave his room, and even to accompany 
Columbine to her favorite arbor, he was 
still grappling vainly with the problem of 
who and what he was. 

This first visit to the arbor, it should be 
noted, was an eventin the quiet life at the 
old house. Columbine was full of petty 
excitement over it, her fair cheeks flushed 
and her hair disordered with running to 
and fro to see that the cushions were in 
place, the sun shining at the right angle, 
and the breeze not teo fresh. She insisted 
upon supporting the sick man on one side, 
while faithful old Sarah, her nurse in 
childhood, and since promoted to fill at 
once the place of housekeeper, and all the 
departed servants, took his arm upon the 
other to help him along the smoothly trod- 
den path through the neglected garden. 
Mr. Dysart was as usual in his library, and 
to disturb him there was a venture requir- 
ing more daring than either of the women 
possessed. They goton very tolerably with- 
out him, however, and the patient was 
soon installed amid a pile of wraps and 
shawls in the summer-house, where he was 
left in charge of Miss Dysart, while Sarah 
returned to her household avocations. 

It was a beautiful day in the beginning 
of September, warm and golden, with all 
the mellowness of autumn in the air, 
while yet the glow of summer was not 
wholly lost. The soft sound of water on 
the shore was heard through the chirping of 
innumerable insects, shrilling out their de- 
light in the heat ; while the notes of a bird, 
now and then, mingled. pleasantly in the 
harmony. The convalescent drew in full 
breaths of the sweet air with a sigh of 
satisfaction, leaning back among his cush- 
ions to look with the pleasure of returning 
life over the fair scene before him. 

For some time nurse and patient sat 
intently, but the girl, watching him silently, 
was in no wise dissatisfied with the other’s 
evident appreciation of her favorite spot. 
Indeed, she had dreamed here of him so 
often that some subtle clairvoyance may 
have secretly put him in harmony with the 
place before he saw it. Columbine liked 
him for the pleasure so evident upon his 
handsome, wasted face, inly aware how 
great would have been her disappointment 
had he been less alive to the charms of the 
view. 
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‘¢ How lovely it is!” he said, at length. 
‘*It is, perhaps, because you live in so 
lovely a place,” he added, after a trifling 
pause, and with a faint smile, ‘‘ that you 
are so kind to a waif like myself.” 

‘¢ Perhaps,” she answered, returning his 
smile. ‘* But really, we only did what any 
one would have done in our place.” 

‘* Oh, no; and, besides, few could have 
done it so well. It is so pleasant, I seem 
to have lived here always.” 

‘*Tt may be,” Columbine suggested, with 
deliberation, ‘‘ that it recalls some place 
you have known.” 

A shadow came over his face. 

‘Tt is a pity,” he said, ‘that if that 
unlucky disaster could spare me nothing 
of my baggage, it could not at least have 
left me my few poor wits. I might make 
an interesting case for psychologists. They 
might discover from me in what part of 
the brain the faculty of memory is located, 
for that wretched wound seems to have 
let mine all ooze out of my cranium. I 
do not feel, Miss Dysart, like an idiot in 
all respects, since I certainly know my 
right hand from my left; and I have found, 
by experiment in the night-watches, that I 
could still make myself understood in two 
or three languages.” 

**'You had much better have slept,” 
interpolated his listener. 

‘¢ But as far as my personal history goes,” 
he continued, replying to her words by a 
smile, ‘‘ my mind is an absolute blank. I 
can give you several interesting pieces of 
information concerning ancient history and 
chronology ; but I haven’t the faintest idea 
what my name is; and you must acknowl- 
edge that it is a little hard for a man to be 
ignorant of his own name.” 

‘¢ Yes,” Columbine assented, bending 
forward and clasping her hands in front of 
her knees. ‘* Yes; and it is so strange! 
Try and remember; you must surely recol- 
lect something. 

‘*T have tried; I do try; but I can only 
conjure up a confused mass of shifting im- 
ages; things I seem to have been and to 
have done, all indistinguishably mixed with 
what I have only dreamed or hoped to do 
and be.” 

‘* How strange!” she said again, fixing 
her wide-open dark eyes upon him, and 
then turning her gaze to the sea beyond ; 
‘** but it will come to you in time.” 

‘* Heavens !” heexclaimed, energetically, 
*¢T hope so, else I shall regret that vou 
pulled me out of the water. To-day I do 
seem to have a glimpse of something more 
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tangible. Since Isat here I almost thought 
I remembered ”— 

He broke off suddenly, his bright look 
fading into an expression of helpless annoy- 
ance. 

‘* What?” cried Columbine, eagerly. 

**T cannot tell,” he groaned. ‘* It is all 

one.” 

‘¢Oh, what a pity!” exclaimed she, 
springing to her feet in a flush of sym- 
pathy and baffled curiosity. ‘* Oh, how 
cruel!” 

Then she remembered that she was ab- 
solutely disobeying the doctor’s orders, 
and was allowing her patient to become 
excited. 

‘¢ There, there,” she said, ** how wrong 
of me to let you worry! Everything will 
come back to you when you are stronger. 
Now it is time for your luncheon. It is so 
warm and bright you may have it here if 
you will promise not to bother your head. 
For I really think,” she added, wisely, 
giving his wraps a deft touch or two, 
**that the best way to remember is not to 
try.” 

‘*] dare say you are right,” he agreed. 
** At least trying doesn’t seem to accomplish 
much.” 

She flitted away, to return a moment or 
two later with an old-fashioned salver, upon 
which, in dainty china two or three genera- 
tions old, Sarah had arranged the invalid’s 
luncheon. She drew the rustic table up to 
his side and served him, while he ate with 
that mixture of eagerness and disinclina- 
tion which marks the appetite of one in the 
early stages of a convalescence. 

‘* That pitcher,” he observed, carelessly, 
as she poured out the cream, ‘‘ ought to 
belong to my past. It has a familiar look, 
as if it could claim acquaintance if it 
would only deign.” 

‘“‘It was my grandmother’s,” Columbine 
said. ‘* When we were little, Cousin Tom 
used to tease me by saying my cheeks 
looked like those of that fat face on the 
handle. I was more buxom then than 
now.” 

Instead of replying her companion laid 
down his spoon and looked at her in de- 
lighted amaze. Then he struck his hands 
together with sudden vigor. 

‘*Tom!” he cried. ‘* Tom!” 

‘* Well?” queried she, looking at him 
as if he had gone distraught. ‘* It isn’t so 
strange a name, is it?’’ 

‘* But don’t you see,”—he exclaimed, 
joyously, —**I’m Tom! I have found my 
name!” 











III. 


TueE rest of Tom’s name, however, 
remained as profoundly and as provokingly 
concealed in the wounded convolutions of 
his brain as ever. Columbine called him 
Mr. ‘Tom, and it is not unlikely that the 
familiarity of the monosyllable, which 
seemed to place them at once upon an 
intimate footing, had a strong influence 
upon their relations. The maiden hada 
crisp way of pronouncing the name, as if 
she was half conscious of a spice of im- 
propriety in a term so familiar, and felt it, 
too, to be something of a joke, which was 
so wholly fascinating that the patient did 
not have to be very far advanced towards 
his normal condition of health and spirits 
to enjoy it so well as to reflect that the 
name so rendered ought to be enough for 
any man. 

Mr. Tom soon began to gather up a few 
stray bits from his childhood, his memory 
apparently returning to its former state by 
the same slow road it had travelled from 
his birth to reach it. 

*¢T remember a few beginnings,” he had 
said, hopefully, on the day following that of 
his first visit to the arbor. ‘‘ I hada carved 
coral of a most luscious pink color. It is 
even now vaguely connected in my mind 
with the idea of eating; so I infer that I 
must have cherished a fond delusion that it 
was good to eat.” 

‘‘ It is at least good to remember,” Col- 
umbine returned, laughing. ‘* It wouldn’t 
be a bad idea to open an account of things 
recovered from the sea, of the past. You 
can begin by putting down: Item one, 
coral.” 

‘* Yes; and one nurse. 
call the nurse. 
her chin. 
the nurse.” 

He was in excellent spirits to-day. The 
dawning of recollection gave promise of 
the restoration of complete remembrance ; 
the day was enchanting; his appetite and 
his luncheon came to a wonderfully good 
agreement, while a prettier serving-maid 
than Miss Dysart could hardly be found. 

‘*It must be very like being a child 
again,” she observed, thoughtfully ; ‘‘ and 
that is a thing, you know, for which the 
poets are always sighing.” 

‘* You will have the advantage of grow- 
ing up with me,” was his gay ‘retort, ‘‘ if 
this process continues. Only you'll have 
the advantage of superior age.” 

After that he told her each morning 


I distinctly re- 
She had a large mole on 
Yes; I can certainly swear to 
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what he had been able to recover from for- 

getfulness since the previous day. It is 
difficult to imagine the strangeness of this 
relation. It possessed all the piquancy of 
fiction, to which its ingenious author added 
new incidents from day to day; yet it had, 
too, the strong attractiveness of truth and 
personal interest. Columbine listened and 
commented, deeply engrossed and _ fasci- 
nated by the novel experience which gave 
her an acquaintance with the entire past life 
of her stranger guest, yet an acquaintance 
which was etherealized and marked by a 
certain charm not to be found in actual 
companionship. Had she really shared 
the childhood thus narrated to her it would 
have been in no way remarkable ; but now 
she seemed to live it herself, with a vitality 
and interest more vivid each day. Often 
the freakish faculty, upon whose vigor de- 
pended the continuity of Mr. Tom’s narra- 
tion, would for days concern itself with the 
veriest trifles, advancing the essentials of 
the story not a whit; or, again, it would 
seem to turn perversely backward, although 
no efforts availed to speed it forward. 

The main facts of Mr. Tom’s story, so 
far as they were gathered up in the first 
week of this odd story-telling, were as fol- 
lows. He made his acquaintance with the 
world doubly orphaned, his father being 
lost at sea upon a return voyage from India 
before the boy’s birth, and his mother dying 
in childbed. Reflecting upon what he 
was able to recall, Tom concluded that his 
parents were persons of wealth. His sur- 
roundings had at least been luxurious. 
The truth was, as he came, in time, to re- 
member, that, being left without near rela- 
tives, he had been, by his guardian, 
confided to the care of trusty people, who 
spoiled and adored him until he was trans- 
ferred to boarding-school. 

‘¢T have grown to be a dozen years old,” 
Tom remarked to Miss Dysart one after- 
noon as they sat in the arbor, she sewing, 
and he idly pulling to pieces a purple aster. 
‘*T have even conducted myself to board- 
ing-school, and I cannot conceive why I 
can’t get hold of my family name. I musf 
have been called by it sometimes. I re- 
member being dubbed Tom, Tommy, 
Thomas, — that was when I was stubborn ; 
Tom Titmouse — that was by nurse; 
Tom Tattamus —that by the particularly 
odious small boy next door; but beyond 
that I might as well never have had a name 
at all. My trunks, I know, were marked 
with a big W, but all the names beginning 
with that letter that I can hit upon seem 
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equally strange tome. Ido not see why, 
of all things, it is precisely that which I 
cannot remember.” 

‘*It is because you worry about it,” his 
companion suggested ; ‘* probably that par- 
ticular spot in your brain where your name 
is lodged is kept irritated by your im- 
patience.” 

‘* Heavens!” laughed he. ‘* How psy- 
chologic and physiological you are! Well, if 
I’ve no name, I can invent one, I suppose.” 

‘*Or make one. Do you realize what a 
fascinating position you are in? Common 
mortals have only the consolation of specu 
lating about their future; but you can also 
amuse yourself with boundless speculations 
concerning your past. You are relieved 
from all responsibility” — 


SWIFTLY WE FLY. 


*¢Oh, vou look at it all too seriously ! ” 
Columbine returned. ‘‘ You can fashion 
your past, as we all do our futures, just as 
you like. I think you are decidedly to be 
envied.” 

*¢ Envied !” 

The bitterness of the exclamation brought 
to her a sudden realization of the differ- 
ence of their points of view, and revealed 
how deep was the man’s humiliation at his 
helpless position. A quick flush of pity 
and sympathy mantled her cheek. 

‘*Forgive me,” she exclaimed, impul- 
sively. ‘I had no right to be so thought- 
less. I beg your pardon.” 

‘¢ There is no occasion. You are right. 
It is certainly better to laugh than to cry 
over the inevitable, especially as things 


are righting themselves. But we, or, 
rather, I, must go into the house. It is 
growing cool.” 


‘*Oh, no,” he interrupted; ‘that is the 
worst of it. I have responsibilities with- 
out knowing what they are. The past 
holds me like a giant from behind, and I 
cannot even see my captor.” 


Arlo Bates. 


[To be continued.] 


SWIFTLY WE FLY. 


GuipinG, gleaming, speeding along, 
Waking the echoes with shout and song, 
Swiftly we fly, 
Cycle and I, 
Making the woodlands ring, hurrah! 
With the gladsome joy that we bring, hurrah! 
Even the birds pause in their flight, 
Watching us speed, so swift, from sight. 


Away from the struggle and strife and sin,— 
Out of the city’s roar and din, 
Cycle and I 
Swiftly fly, 
Leaving behind all care, hurrah! 
Buoyant and free as the air, hurrah! 
Racing with squirrels, at break of day, 
Like a sunbeam out on a runaway. 


Swift as a bird, on pinions fleet, 

Under the trees where the branches meet, 
Swiftly we fly, 
Cycle and I, 

Happy at noon or night, hurrah! 

With a reckless, mad delight, hurrah! 

Born of the shining steed of steel, 

The pride and joy of the knights of the wheel. 


james Clarence Harvey. 





YACHTING AROUND CAPE COD. 


THE schooner yacht Idler, with a cabin 
party of eight on board, had sailed from 
Boston on a pleasant June forenoon, and 
with an ebbing tide and gentle southerly 
breeze had come past Point Allerton, and 
now, in the early afternoon, on the calm- 

est of summer seas, was passing 
Minot’s-Ledge light. 

We of that party were invited to 
pass a month on board, cruising 
around Cape Cod and in Long 
Island Sound, loitering here and 
there as we liked. Some of us— 








the two Wellesley-College girls and a Yale 
man, beside Dick (the boy of the party, 
and my son)— were having their first sea 
experience; but the owner, Doctor Bell, 
and his wife had often cruised this way, 
while Colonel Graham, a cousin of the 
doctor’s, and I had only now and then trav- 
elled by steamer ; so that to all the cabin 
guests a cruise on a large yacht was a 
novel adventure, and we were prepared to 


see and enjoy all, — 


‘Cold, heat, and moist and dry,” 


as the hymn says. 

How delightful it all seemed to us! The 
air from the heated land behind us rose 
quiveringly, but we were enjoying a cool, 
bracing breeze. Nearing the tall granite 
monument, which defies the storms on the 
outer Cohasset ledges, we were all inter- 
ested in watching a little boat that was 
moored at its foot, and seeing ladies and 
gentlemen, one by one, hoisted in a chair 
by a rope to an opening in the tower, 

when they were swung 
in to visit the keepers, 
who are very glad to 
see visitors when the 
sea is quiet enough to 
permit the approach of 











MINOT’S LEDGE LIGHT. 
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boats, though 
none of us 
thought we 
should _ like 
that way of 
entering. 

“Which 
way do we 
head now for 
Cape Cod?” 
asked Dick, 
as we left the light tower astern. 

‘* Just about south-east,” answered Dr. 
Bell ; ‘*‘ and Race Point is about twenty-six 
miles from here.”’ 

‘*Shall we get there before dark?” 
asked one. 

‘“¢] hardly think so,” said the doctor. 
‘¢ Probably it will be moonlight when we 
get to Provincetown.” 

‘¢Oh, how charming that will be!” we 
all exclaimed. 

So chatting, we gayly sailed on. The 
wind fell a little, and the air grew cooler. 
The captain took his glass and scanned 
the horizon, and then said quietly to the 
doctor, ‘* The vessels coming round the 
cape have the wind the other way;” 
who replied, ‘* Yes, I have noticed.” 

The shore was now well astern, and the 
high lands of Marshfield lay low in the 
horizon. ‘It is as far to return as it 
would be to go on,” said the captain. 

‘* What became of that distant schoon- 
er?” suddenly asked the Yale man. “ A 
minute ago I saw her, and now I can’t 
find her.” 

‘* Nothing unusual, I guess,” said the 
doctor, cheerfully. ‘* Vessels frequently 
pass suddenly out of sight that way at 
sea.”” 








AROUND CAPE COD. 





The breeze continued to drop and the 
air grew chillier. We all sought our 
wraps. Presently a wisp of gray fog came 
drifting by, and then our sails began to 
slat, and finally filled on the other side. 
We had passed into an easterly wind and 
a fog-bank 
was before 
us. 


‘* Now! 





BISHOP AND CLERK AND POLLOCK RIP LIGHT SHIP. 


know what became of the vessel,” said the 
student. 

‘¢ Shall we be lost?”’ asked Dick, anx- 
iously. 

‘© Oh, no!” said Captain Blake. ‘* This 
may hold on, or it may blow away ; but we 
have plenty of sea-room. We will keep 
right on. We shall hear fog-signals before 
we come near any land.” 

A silence settled down over usall. The 
sun still shone two hours high, and the sky 
was bright and blue behind and over us, 
but at intervals we were enveloped in the 
gray mists driving by, great ragged masses 
which the wind had detached from the 
heavy cloud-bank which lay on the sea, 
and had sent on as avant-couréers. 

The look-out forward had brought up a 
great horn, and now and then sounded a 
hoarse blast. Once we heard an answer- 
ing horn, and then we blew ours at regular 
intervals, till the other sound grew fainter, 
and was lost. 

The fog was all around us; no more 
blue sea or blazing sun, only a cold, cheer- 
less gloom. No one felt like talking. The 
chill had penetrated even our spirits. Un- 
consciously we grouped ourselves as we 
might have done in an hour of danger. 


My boy had crept to my side. The Welles- 
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ley girls were looking appealingly at the 
Yale man. We were all thinking how 
helpless we were to combat some, of the 
simplest and most frequent operations of 
nature. We may even in some degree 
make the dreadful lightning our servant, 
and we may ride exultingly on the wings 
of the strong winds; but when or how 
may we ever obtain any mastery over this 
silent, shapeless enemy, the fog? How 
arrest its coming or hasten its going? 
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As we came on deck again we were 
delighted to find that the fog was thinner. 
Now and then, as it drifted by, we could 
see, through rifts in it, the clear blue 
sky above. All at once we came into a 
clear air. The white sand-hills of the 
cape were bathed in the last rays of the 
now setting sun. Race Point was just 
ahead. The fog still hung over the sea 
behind us, but the hot air from the land 
had dissipated it here. 











PROVINCETOWN BY MOONLIGHT: 


“°Twere all as well to bid a cloud to stand, 
Or hold a running river with the hand.” 


And still we sailed on. How strange it 
seemed! The veil opened to let us pass, 
and closed behind us as we advanced. 
Our vessel seemed to typify human life: a 
steady, onward-going into the unseen ; the 
ever-closing past, and the ever-opening 
future. 

The steward’s voice, calling us to sup- 
per, broke the long reverie, and, though it 
was hardly in consonance with our mood 
to obey his summons, we all did so. 


IN THE FOG, 


‘‘ What has become of the fog?” asked 
Dick. 

‘* That’s all safe,” said the captain. 
‘* We are lucky now to see our way into 
Provincetown. I think that by to-morrow 
morning you will not need to ask where 
the fog is.” 

‘*What do you mean,” asked Mabel 
Wellesley, as Dick had christened the 
older of the girls. 

‘*Why, later,” said the doctor, ‘ the 
land will become cooled, and will not dry up 
the fog. If this east wind keeps on all night 
we sha’n’t see land to-morrow morning.” 
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Changing our course, we now followed 
the trend of the coast-line to pass around 
the long hook which encloses the fine 
harbor of Provincetown. What a dreary 
prospect lay before us! A long white 
sand-beach, backed by brown sand-hills, 
sloping steeply to the shore at the place 
where the Race-Point light tower stands, 
and the life-saving station, —a_ solitary 
cluster of buildings in the sandy desolation, 
—and then a long, steep, white beach, 
backed by innumerable white sand-hillocks, 
here and there scrubbily wooded, and be- 
yond all the tops of several church-spires 
of the town. 

Soon after we changed our course the 
lamp was lighted in the tower, for it must 
burn from the moment of sun-setting to 
that of sun-rising ; and with a prosperous 
breeze we were, in less than half an hour, 
off the end of the long waste of sand, 
and ready to turn north-easterly to pass 
inside the sheltering hook of the cape. 
Here we could see behind us the Race- 
Point light, burning white, but intensified 
at intervals by flashes; while Wood End, 
near by, sent its frequent red gleams over 
the water, and the light on Long Point, at 
the very extremity of the hook, shone 
steadily white. Six miles away, seen over 
the land, blazed with unvarying radiance 


from its lofty situation the noble Highland 
light, the first to greet the incoming mari- 


ner approaching Cape Cod. We were 
deeply interested in watching these lights, 
as one after another they came into view, 
until at last they were all in sight at one 
time. 

‘*Now you can understand,” said Dr. 
Bell, ‘+ that it is no easy matter to locate a 
light-house properly, so that it shall be seen 
from all the needed directions, yet not in a 
confusing way ; and, besides, each, by day 
and night, must have a perfectly distinc- 
tive character. The keeper cannot alter 
the shape of his house, or choose its color. 
The government makes all these matters 
invariable.” 

‘* How far does a light show over the 
water?” asked Dick. 

‘* That depends on the height and power 
of the light,” answered the captain. ‘* The 
Highland light can be seen for twenty 
miles, but these others for only about 
twelve each; for while that is a first-order 
light, Race Point is only a fourth-order, 
and these others fifth-order lights.” 

We were now well abreast of Long 
Point and had come about to go up into 
the harbor. The twilight was fast dying 
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out, and the moon shone only dimly in.a 
dull, heavy sky as we came to anchor in 
this spacious basin, now dotted here and 
there with the twinkling vessel lights on a 
large fleet of coasters and fishermen, who, 
rounding the cape, preferred, like our- 
selves, a safe anchorage to a night outside 
ina fog. The air grew momently chillier 
on deck, and we were glad to gather by 
the pleasant cabin light. 

‘** Was it only to-day that we started?” 
asked Mabel. ‘It seems a long time ago 
that we left Boston.” 

And to this feeling we all assented. 
Perhaps none of us had realized how 
deeply the new and strange impressions of 
our first day on the sea had moved us. 
Certain it was that all were glad to retire 
early, and in a short time all was quiet; 
but I did not find it easy to sleep. The 
faint creaking of the boom as the vessel 
gently rocked in the slightly-heaving tide, 
or the footfall of the anchor-watch as he 
paced the forward deck, waked strange 
fancies in my brain, and my sleep was fitful 
and unrefreshing. 

A loud ringing of our vessel bell roused 
me in affright; but my room-mate. Mrs. 
Bell, still slept undisturbed. I could not 
be calm, and woke her to ask what could 
be the trouble. 

** Nothing, poor soul!” she said, listen- 
ing a moment. ‘Don’t you hear that 
distant bell striking twice, and then, after a 
bit, once, and then again twice, and so on? 
That is the fog signal at Wood End. Now 
hear that far-off, deep-toned, long-held 
sound! That is the trumpet at the High- 
land light. The fog must have settled 
down again. as we expected. Now hear 
that horn blowing! Some vessel is trying 
to work her way into the harbor. Now 
we answer with our bell, because we are 
at anchor, and that is both a guide and a 
warning to her. Go to sleep again. We 
are all right,” she said, and in a moment 
more returned to sweet unconsciousness. 

But not sol. The light-house bell kept 
up its solemn tolling, and if I fell into a 
light sleep my dreams continued the vein 
of my thoughts, and now I was lost at sea, 
and again dashed on reefs, and then floated 
for days helpless on a dismasted hulk. 

My night was one of misery, and I ig- 
nominiously resolved to avail myself of 
the first opportunity to abandon the trip. 
But, as we gathered at breakfast, all were 
so bright and had slept so soundly that I 
was ashamed to tell of my fears. 

‘* We're out of sight of land!” shouted 
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Dick, who, now that he felt safe, thought 
the fog quite a joke. 

Presently we heard a call: ** On board 
the schooner!” Dr. Bell, and in fact 
we all, hurried on deck. Alongside 
was a man rowing a dory, who asked us 
to give him the direction of the town, 
which we did after glancing at our com- 
pass, and he rowed away and was soon 
lost to sight. About half an hour later 
the same call roused us again, and we 
hurried again on deck to see — to our sur- 
prise and the chagrin of the rower — the 
same man asking the same question. We 
started him again, and watched him weari- 
ly pull away into the mist and disappear. 
Not long after the same call from the same 
man roused us the third time. Twice he 
had rowed in so complete a circle as to 
bring him again to his starting-point. 
When he recognized us he looked for an 
instant disheartened, then relieved his mind 
in a vehement soliloquy, which so amused 
the young people that the Yale man called 
for cheers, which, being heartily given, the 
angered man turned away. We called to 
him to come back and come aboard for a 
junch ; but he surlily rowed on, nor indeed, 
to our satisfaction, and undoubtedly to his, 
did we see him again. 

‘¢ Why didn’t he carry a little compass 


in his dory?” asked Dick, as Captain Blake 
was telling him that it was in that same 
way that many fishermen, overtaken by 
fogs, are bewildered and lost on the Grand 
Banks each year. 


‘*The motions of small boats are too 
quick ; the compass never has time to ad- 
just itself,” answered the captain. 

We returned to the cabin and resumed 
our books or letter-writing. 

‘¢ The fog-signal has stopped,” said Dr. 
Bell; and we all followed him on deck, 
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delighted to see the mists rolling off and 
the sun breaking through, though it was 
now about noon. 

**Let’s be all ready,” continued he, 
‘‘and after dinner we will go ashore 
and take a drive to the Highland Light- 
house.” 

** Yes,” said Mrs. Bell; ‘‘ this drive is. 
quite the approved thing for visitors to 
Provincetown. They have three-seated 
vehicles here, which carry nine, which is 
just our party and a driver, and a pair of 
good horses will take us there and back 
easily this afternoon.” 

**We needn’t take a driver,” said 
Colonel Graham. ‘I think I could man- 
age any horses that this town could bring 
on.” 

‘** You might manage the horses, but you 
couldn’t for your life find the right road,” 
answered the doctor. ‘‘ ve been there 
before. We'll take a driver.” 

By the time we were all ready the sun 
was bright and the horizon clear. We 
secured a carriage and driver without 
delay, and were soon out of the streets of 
the thrifty little town. 

Our horses began to labor in the sandy 
way and the big vehicle creaked dolefully. 

‘* How much of this sort of riding do we 
have?” asked the colonel, dejectedly. 

‘¢ It’s the same all the way, except where 
it’s coarse,” answered our charioteer, and 
we soon came to be of his mind. Sucha 
dreary outlook! There were wide marshes, 
crossed by a great causeway built by the 
State to prevent the sea from making a 
channel for itself across the land, if one 
could call that land where the tide flowed 
in and out among the tall reeds ; then banks 
of sand. clean and white, now and then 
overspread with a tangle of wild roses 
blossoming deeply red in the sea wind they 
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love so well; some tufty beach-grass here 
and there; more wretched scrub-oaks ; and 
at length young pines growing in long, 
straight rows as if they had been planted. 

**And so they had been,” our driver 
told us. 

** Who by, and for what!” exclaimed we 
all, for not a vestige of a habitation was in 
sight anywhere. 

**To keep the land from blowing all 
away into the sea,” said the doctor. 
‘+ History tells us that when this land was 
first visited by the Pilgrims it was cov- 
ered with a growth of pine trees; but, once 
cut away, the forests never sprang again, 
and then the sand began to blow about 
and drift into hills, and in storms to whirl 
over the sea till it became plain that some- 
thing must be done to keep Cape Cod at 
home. Some years ago a good minister 
settled here, interested the towns about in 
replanting these sands, and the State gave 
some favorable assistance by way of remit- 
ting taxes and otherwise, till now you See 
the result in these hundredsor thousands 
of acres more or less covered with these 
young pines. You can see about how 
much they plant each year by the height 
of the trees in the different plantations. 
There, some are as much as ten feet high, 
while this growth here is not more than 
three inches tall.” 

‘* But why do they plaqt only pines?” 
asked Helen. 

‘¢ Because pines live almost wholly on 
the air, and you ean see that there is hard- 
lv any soil-food here. Then, too, for this 
location, they possess the very great ad- 
vantage of being evergreens, and so they 
serve also as a wind-screen for any un- 
happy creature who may have to travel 
these roads in winter.” 

‘* Roads!” said Dick, ‘I 
these cart-ruts roads.”’ 

‘*You see, now, why we needed a 
driver,” went on the doctor, as the man 
turned the horses in another direction and 
whipped them up a little sandy rise. Va- 
rious wagon-tracks ran in devious ways 
through the pine growths, but nothing 
was in sight to indicate our way. 

** A hermit lives there,” presently said 
our driver, pointing out to us a wretched 
shanty with an adjacent wood-pile and 
hen-coop, though none of us could imag- 
ine why he should confine the poor hens, 
till the Yale man suggested the old joke, — 
that it might be to prevent them from get- 
ting out and starving. 

A mockery of a corn-field was also near 
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by. We wished to stop and visit the re- 
cluse ; but our informer assured us that we 
would see no one, though he had spent 
several years in this seclusion, and that his 
name and history were unknown. 

As we kept on we began to find better 
grass, and here and there little patches of 
corn were growing well. At last, almost 
before we were aware, we came to some 
grassy slopes, and before us, on a rise of 
ground, stood the tower and buildings of 
Highland light. Here, too, were a few 
pleasant country homes, and evident to- 
kens of the ubiquitous summer visitor. We 
were much amused at an old dismantled 
and abandoned wind-mill of a by-gone 
time, which stood in a field near by, bear- 
ing the incongruous legend of ‘ Ice 
cream,” in new paint, on its time-worn 
face. 

At the gate of the keeper’s ground we 
alighted, and, as we crossed a field, came 
at length to a view-of the sea that thrilled 
us with emotion. From the high bluff 
we looked directly down a hundred and 
fifty feet to where the gentle waves were 
rippling up the sand-beach that skirts the 
base of the long sand bluff, and then over 
the sea, the vast open ocean. We thought 


we could imagine how Xenophon’s army 


felt as the blue Euxine came suddenly 
into their sight from a hill-top, and, em- 
bracing each other, they cried, ‘* Thalassa ! 
Thalassa! The sea! The sea!” 

From north to south along this great 
highway of the coasting fleets vessels were 
coming and going. Below us, passing, so 
belittled by the distance, they seemed like 
some miniature fairy fleet. The effect 
upon the mind was startling. 

Ordinarily we look atthe sea from its own 
level or, perhaps, from a hill with inter- 
vening slopes. But here is the ocean, its 
wide expanse unbroken by a single island, 
lying far below us at our feet, only sea and 
sky before us, as if we were floating in the 
air. Some of us grew dizzy and had to 
draw back from the face of the cliff; but it 
was a glorious prospect, many times repay- 
ing for the hot and dusty drive over the 
eight miles of sand. 

*¢ To-morrow,”’ said the doctor, ‘‘ some 
visitor here will be looking at us passing 
by.” 

‘¢ Twish we were there now,” said Dick. 

Returning to the tower, we took a hur- 
ried look at the lantern, and peered into the 
trumpet of the Great Siren — the fog-signal 
—and then, not being able to escape the 
attraction of the place, visited the ice-cream 
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incetown has the reputation of having the 
largest average wealth of any place in the 
State ; and we wonder at this as we think 
that now, and from its location, it must 
always draw all its wealth from the sea. 
After leaving our vehicle we climbed the 
steep hill, which stands directly back of 
the tower, sheltering it in wintry storms, 
and forming an important landmark. A 
large school-house stood formerly on the 
crest of this sand-heap, but, having been 
destroyed ‘by fire, was never rebuilt. Now 
bunchy beach grass is planted carefully 
here, so that its roots may hold the sand 
against high winds, and wild roses bloom 
profusely over the neglected ruins. The 


NA 


OLD WINDMILL. 


rooms in the old windmill, and at length, 
as our driver was growing impatient, we 
reéntered our vehicle and started home- 
ward. 

Returning by another road we came 
through the quaint little village of North 
Truro, and then over the same weary sands, 
back to the thriving seaport, many of 
whose neat houses boasted very pretty 
door-yards, although we were told what, 
we are sure, must be true, that every 
flowerpot full of soil has been brought 
many miles, much of it on vessels. Prov- 


harbor lay like a map before us, — a pleas- 
ant view. At length we came down and 
returned by the narrow streets, with their 
board walks, by the fish-houses and 
wharves, to the long pier, where our tender 
was awaiting us, and then on board the 
Idler, which already had come to seem 
homelike to us. 

Next morning, soon after sunrise, we 
were all astir. The anchor was weighed, 
and with a fair breeze we left the harbor 
and came out beyond Wood-end, and re- 
traced our way to Race Point. _ Here our 
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breeze began to fail us, and before we were 

hardly w ell by the dangerous Peaked-Hill 
bars it fell entirely, and we > lay becalmed 
in a lazy ground swell, our sails idly 
slattingas the yacht rolled slow ly. Weall 
gathered i in the shade of the sail as a protec- 
tion from the hot sun, and then we drifted 
about till the middle of the afternoon, 
when a light air stirred, and with all our 
sails set we slowly worked along; but by 
night-fall all was again calm, and we were 
still only a little past the Highland light, 
and it became very evident that here we 
were to pass the night, —a fact which oc- 
casioned no regret, for the sea was re- 
markably quiet, the air bland, and the 
moon was almost at its full. We hung 
out our side-lights, and not far away could 
see the red or green lights of other vessels 
lying, like ourselves, becalmed on_ this 
summer sea. 

‘¢Just about here I had a dreadful experi- 
ence many years ago,” said Captain Blake, 
who sat at the wheel, and we all stopped our 
conversation to listen to his story. ‘It 
was near the close ofthe war, and the high 
price of cotton had made sail-cloth very 
expensive. Vessels used their old sails 


and patched and re-patched them till they 
were sights to see, and masters had to sail 


very cautiously because the sails were too 
old and worn to bear the strain of heavy 
winds. 

One winter day I was coming up along 
the cape, with the wind blowing very fresh 
from the north-west all day, and about 
nightfall came along to a fleet of vessels 
anchored off here, making a lee of these 
high sand-bluffs. I joined them, and was 
the twenty-fourth and last vessel of that 
company, of which one was quite a large 
brig. 

Soon after anchoring the wind fell, and 
not long after all was quiet. Now I had 
always noticed that, after such a sudden 
lull in the wind, it was very apt to come 
on again suddenly and strong from another 
direction, and so, as my sails were very 
old, I thought I had best get under way 
and leave that place; and so, although the 
last to come, I was the first to go. About 
eleven at night I hoisted sail, though my 
men were very unwilling to do so, and we 
had slowly worked only a mile or two 
away, when the wind suddenly struck in 
from the north-east, and in a few minutes 
the returned storm was upon us in re- 
doubled strength. The other vessels, still 
riding at their anc chors, thus driven on a lee- 
shore, struggled to get away, but before 
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they could make any headway, five of 
them, including the brig, were driven upon 
the sand-beach, and pounded to pieces; 
and of the rest some more were lost be- 
tween here and Race Point, the Peaked- 
Hill bars catching several of them. That 
was a terrible night.” 

‘‘How did you manage to get away, 
captain?” we all eagerly asked. 

‘¢ Well, I was far enough from shore to 
have some sea-room,and so IJ tried to work 
around to Provincetown. I got safely by 
Race Point, and_ then, finding my vself 
likely to lose my sails at any moment, and 
the air being then full of blinding snow, I 
decided to drop my anchor and try to hold 
my vessel on the other side of the cape. 
There were twenty-seven fathoms of water 
there, but my anchor held, though I feared 
each moment that the cable would part, 
for the vessel labored terribly in the strong 
gale and heavy sea. The day at last came, 
and finally went without any lessening 
of the storm. I did not dare to start again, 
because I was sure my sails could not 
serve me; and yet I knew that if my 
cable should part, or my anchor drag, I 
should be helplessly adrift. But the next 
night the storm abated, and in the morn- 
ing we went into Provincetown to get 
some rest. When we heard what became 
of the rest of the fleet we were very 
thankful that our case had been no worse. 
Everything then depended on our anchor 
holding on. You see we were in unusually 
deep water for anchoring, and in an 
almost open sea. I hope never to have to 
repeat that experiment.” 

From the Highland to Nauset lights, 
twelve miles below, the shore has the 
same unvarying character, —a long sand 
bluff, gradually lowering in height, with a 
narrow strip of beach at the base. At 
Nauset three beacons of equal height send 
their rays over the water, forming a beau- 
tiful sight, and, as far as I_ know, a singu- 
lar instance of triple lights on the coast. 
Up to this place we had really only drifted 
on a favoring tide ; but here, at Nauset, the 
tidal currents divide as the incoming waters 
meet the land, some flowing northward and 
some southward, so that now we came into 
an opposing tide. The night was abso- 
lutely perfect. The unsentimental sailors 
were asleep below ; but the Yale man and 
the girls had long been sitting in the bow, 
conversing’ in low tones. 

At midnight, after some remonstrance, 
we all obeyed the doctor’s advice to retire ; 
but in the early morning we were again 
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astir, eager not to lose anything that was 
to be seen. Nor, indeed, had we lost much, 
for we were then only abreast the two 
Chatham lights, nine miles below Nauset. 

Here a dear little yellow bird, weary of 
his flight, lighted on our rigging; but a 
sailor in- 
stantly rose 
and_ shook 
the shrouds, 
so that he 
flew away. 
The _ girls 
were quite 
indignant, 
but Captain 
Blake told 
us that all 
seamen 
thought it 
a very bad 
sign for a 
bird to rest 
on a ship. 

‘¢ And do birds often rest that way?” 
asked Dick. 

‘¢ Oh, yes! 








Sometimes a whole flock 


of swallows, or other birds, especially in 
the migratory seasons, will light on a ves- 
sel; but the sailors never allow it if they 


can prevent it.” 

Passing Chatham, we still drifted south- 
erly by the long, low sand-strip of Mono- 
may Point, toward the light-ship anchored 
out at sea, where the shifting, sandy bot- 
tom rendered tower-building impracticable, 
on Pollock Rip shoal, some nine miles 
away; a two-masted, red-painted vessel, 
with its name in great white letters on. its 
sides, and some red iron day-marks at the 
mast-head,—a curious sight to us who were 
unfamiliar with sea-travel. Then, with 
the same calm sea, and a brightly shining 
sun, we worked on westerly a few miles 
to another light-ship, this one painted 
green, but bearing in the same huge white 
letters its name,— The Shovelful ;— and 
then slowly on to the straw-colored hull of 
a third light-ship, whose mast-head day- 
marks and lettering were black, — The 
Handkerchief, — past which we were fairly 
inside Nantucket Sound ; but we had come 
so slowly that it was now noon. 

A scorching sun poured down from a 
hazy sky, and the many vessels in sight 
began to take on strange shapes. The 
hull of one would seem to lift itself high 
above the water, while that of another 
would disappear as if below the surface. 
The sails would appear to contract or to 
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lengthen, now stretching upward on tow- 
ering masts, now shrinking on shortened 
spars; each form constantly changing as 
the bent lines of light came to us through 
the distorting medium of the hot air. The 
mirage — or loom, as the sailors call it — 
now sudden- 
ly brought 
the almost 
invisible isl- 
and of Nan- 
tucket bold- 
ly intoview, 
and ___ then, 
again, sud- 
denly let it 
sink from 
sight. It 
was all very 
curious and 
novel to us. 
The _ tide 
being now 
in our favor, 
with all our kites set, we were trying to 
work along to the north-westward to the 
singular-looking tower called the Bishop 
and Clerk, which stands on the half-un- 
covered reef of the same name; but it was 
the middle of the afternoon before we got 
abreast of it. 

Hot puffs of air now began to reach us 
from off the land, and a general murkiness 
prevailed. We determined to try to get 
into Hyannis, and so kept on toward the 
large red bell-buoy, now solemnly sounding 
as it swayed in the sea. About two miles 
away a stretch of breakwater made a 
sheltered harbor. 

‘¢ Was that thunder?.” suddenly asked 
Helen ; but there was no need for a reply, 
for, from a heavy black cloud now rising 
fast, we saw a vivid flash of lightning fall. 

‘¢ Ts that rain or wind? ” asked the doc- 
tor of the captain, who had long been 
watching the weather. 

‘¢ Both, I think. I hardly know whether 
we shall catch it before we get in- 
side, but I think it will be as well to clew 
up our topsails and take in our balloon- 
jib,” said the captain, as he went below and 
got his oil-clothes, then looked about to 
see that ail was snug and in order on the 
deck. One man began to lay. out some 
anchor chain, ready to let it run when 
needed. 

‘¢We. might as well lower our flies,” 
said the doctor. ‘* They will only whip out 
in the wind.” 


Meanwhile Mrs. Bell had picked up the 


































































wraps lying on the deck-house, and the 
steward was screwing up the side-lights in 
the cabin. 

‘¢] don’t like to take a squall here,” 
muttered the captain. ‘* There isn’t sea- 
room enough.” 

The air grew rapidly thicker and darker, 
and little puffs of wind came now from 
one direction, then another. We took in 
all but our three lower sails. ‘*I guess 
we will try to get in,” said the captain. 
‘* Those vessels yonder are still carrying 
all sail.” But as we looked we saw 
them suddenly stagger, and then lay away 
down as the first heavy blast struck them. 

‘*Down the foresail! Stand by the 
main-sheet!” shouted Captain Blake. _ 

*¢ Everybody in the cabin!” called Doc- 
tor Bell, and we hastened to obey. The 
captain put on his tarpaulin, and carefully 
took his compass-bearings. The cloud 
looked grandly terrible. It came rolling 
over and over, headlong upon us, and the 
rain under it was like a dark wall on the 
water, which itself took on an inky hue. On 
came the wind, and as the first strong blast 
struck us our vessel quivered in every 
part. Her masts bent and cracked. The 
wind howled in the rigging. ‘* Lower the 
peak!’ cried the captain, and the vessel 
eased herself somewhat, though she still 
rushed through the sea, which now was 
lashed by the wind. 

Shut down in the cabin, we could hear 
the orders above the pounding of the rain 
or the crashing of the thunder, and we 
could hear the hasty foot-falls on the deck. 
Dick crept into his berth and drew the 
curtains. The girls covered their faces, 
and were white with terror. 

‘¢ We shall be lost,” moaned Helen, by 
whose side the Yale man sat, regarding 
her with mute pity. I felt as if I should 
stifle, and rose and pushed open the doors 
in the companion-way. A dash of water 
greeted me, but I looked out. We were 
heeled down in an alarming degree. 

‘**T can’t help it,” said the captain. ‘I 
must not let her up here,” and he firmly 
held the wheel. Through the pouring rain 
I saw a great black mass of rock near by, 
past which we rushed, and then all in an 
instant, as it seemed, the vessel was 
brought around head into the wind, and 
righted herself, while the jib was let go, 
and then we heard the anchor-chain noisily 
running out of the hawse-hole. 

‘* Oh, dear!” groaned Mabel. ‘‘ I knew 
we should hit something.” 

** What nonsense!” said the colonel. 
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‘¢ The anchor is the only part that has hit 
anything.” 

We were, indeed, safe behind the break- 
water. The squall had struck us in a way 
to drive us along as we wished, and now, 
with plenty of scope to our anchor, we 
could and did ride out the tempest with 
comfort and safety. 

In an hour all was again quiet, and the 
declining sun shone brightly on the retreat- 
ing cloud, where a glorious rainbow was 
painted. 

A pleasant evening followed the rain, 
but the wind had raised quite a sea, and 
we made no effort to go ashore till the 
next day. Finding the town pleasant, we 
spent two days here, taking some long 
drives; and the third, with a prosperous 
easterly wind, we left. Hyannis, and, re- 
passing the bell-buoy, sailed directly for 
the Succonesset light-ship, — a curious- 
looking craft, with its hull painted like a 
checker-board, in alternate red and buff 
squares, and its own long name in big let- 
ters over all,— by which we sailed so 
closely that we spoke easily with the light- 
keepers, and even threw over to them a 
big bundle of newspapers that we had 
accumulated on board. 

About nine miles more in a southerly 
way brought us to the harbor and old town 
of Edgartown, where we lay another night. 
We were greatly pleased with this fine vil- 
lage, which stands as quietly among its 
trees as if it had never heard.of its crowded, 
bustling neighbor, Cottage City. The one 
suggests age and repose as much as the 
other does youth and activity ; but seen at 
a little distance, and from the sea, nothing 
could be more picturesque than these oak 
bluffs, with the endless variety of cottages, 
large and small, vine-hung among the oak 
groves. As we left Edgartown we came 
up along the shore in front of the bluff, 
and then around the East Chop _ into 
Vineyard Sound, intending to enter Vine- 
yard Haven; but the sailing was 
so fine that we decided to keep on as 
far as the highlands of Gay Head, and 
then, having traversed the entire length of 
the Nantucket and Vineyard Sounds, to re- 
turn, and after delaying at Tarpaulin Cove 
return to the Haven for the next night. 

These sounds, through which so many 
vessels pass daily, several hundred being 
sometimes in sight at once, are admirably 
lighted and. buoyed ; and it would seem that, 
except for the presence of fog or a snow- 
storm, they should always be crossed with 
safety ; but this is far from the case. Ves- 
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sels are not infrequently run directly upon 
some one of the many shoals, and in beat- 
ing, collisions often occur, so great is the 
carelessness of the masters. What the 
navigation of the shoals must have been 
before government located all these marks 
we can hardly imagine, but we know that 
the almost sole reliance then was that now- 
too-much-neglected article, the sounding- 
line; for in winter, not only these many 
buoys, but even the light vessels themselves, 
are sometimes carried from their proper 
places by drifting masses of ice, and so can- 
not be blindly depended upon ; of course 
the amount of obstructing ice varies with 
the winters, some years there being hardly 
any, while in others it opposes an almost 
constant barrier. Indeed, in the winter of 
’75 the sound was closed entirely for about 
six weeks. Then, too, among these many 
shoals the tidal currents run very strong, 
and set in a very bewildering way, al- 
though the entire rise of the tide is only 
from two to four feet. 

From Gay Head we could easily see the 
Vineyard Sound light vessel off the Sow 
and Pigs reef, indicating the other side of 
the westerly entrance of the sound, and 
we marvelled that men could be found 
willing to live in such places as these light- 
ships ; for, indeed, so strangely careless are 
some coasters that these very vessels are 
occasionally run into, thus needlessly add- 
ing to the unavoidable dangers incident to 
the sea. 

On Gay Head stands a conspicuous light 
tower, another of the few first-order lights 
alongshore; and yet here, as we all well 
remember, on a clear night, with several 
other lights in full view, the City of Co- 
lumbus was run directly on to the ragged 
outlying rocks and lost,—another sad illus- 
tration of the carelessness of some masters 
of vessels. : 

‘* How many first-order lights are there 
alongshore?” asked Dick. 

‘*Not many,” said the captain; ‘ off 
the New England coast there are only 
eight; or rather nine, for there are two to- 
gether on Cape Ann. Then there is one 
at Seguin, off the mouth of the Kennebec, 
the Highland light, and this at Gay Head. 
Beside, there is one on Block Island, one 
at Montauk Point, and two on the seaward 
side of Long Island, -— one of them at Shin- 
necock Bay, and the other at Fire Island. 
All of these lights can be seen at a distance 
of twenty miles.” 

Coming about at Gay Head, we sailed 
back through the sound, between the 
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green fields of the Vineyard and the 
wooded, but desolate, shores of the islands 
on the other side separating us from 
Buzzard’s Bay, to Tarpaulin Cove, where 
we entered, and, letting go only one jib, 
dropped anchor to wait while we all went 
ashore for a walk. Here we found a wel- 
come from the light-keeper, who told us 
much about the island called Nanshou, 
upon which we were. It is almost wholly 
the property of Mr. Forbes, of Boston, 
who keeps it for a hunting-preserve, many 
native wild deer still living on the island. 
This seemed very romantic to us, but the 
keeper quite destroyed the illusion by tell- 
ing us that these deer are a great plague to 
the farmer, who has his solitary house near 
by. He told us that they were so fond of 
potatoes that they would destroy his entire 
crop, if he had not found that by chaining 
his dog in the middle of the potato-field, 
the poor, cold, homesick animal would 
bark and howl so dreadfully to get loose 
that he frightened off the deer. He said 
that one could frequently see them in the 
moonlight, kicking at the potato-hills. 

Such conduct on the part of the deer 
seemed to us very reprehensible and unpo- 
etic, and we tried to fancy Landseer paint- 
ing a group of these monarchs of the glen 
digging potatoes. The idea was so absurd 
that, on the whole, we regretted that the 
keeper had enlightened us as to the habits 
of the animals. We should have preferred 
a pleasing ignorance. 

Back of the keeper’s dwelling we had to 
cross a wonderful growth of what we de- 
cided to be rose mallows, hundreds of 
whose large red blossoms were open to the 
sun, — to us a very remarkable sight. 

Again leaving this pleasant cove we 
crossed to the Vineyard shore, and entered 
the Haven, the favorite resort of the coast- 
ing fleet. Here, in this deep indentation, 
several hundred vessels at a time some- 
times find a refuge in stormy periods; but 
as it is open and unprotected to the north, 
it is sometimes a very uneasy anchorage, 
and vessels often drag their anchors and 
pull back on each other, and occasionally 
go high and dry ashore. In the morning 
we visited the village, and drove over to 
Cottage City, and then, returning, lingered 
about an old wreck, which some fierce 
tempest had stranded here. The day was 
hot, and finding the sea water com- 
fortable the girls took off their shoes and 
stockings, and waded and paddled about, 
while the gentlemen all went to the village 
to negotiate for a vehicle to take us over 
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the island to Gay Head. Throughout 
the trip, each day brought its own fill 
of new experiences and scenes! It seemed 
to us all as if we had opened some 
other world, this life was so unlike that 
we had left behind us. And, as we re- 


turned at last to our yacht, we congratu- 
lated ourselves that our cruise was as yet 
only well begun, and that we were still to 
pass several more weeks in the waters 
beyond. 

Sarah Leslie. 


A RUN IN RHODE ISLAND. 


Tue run described in the following 
pages was made by two students, — one a 
member of the class of ’84, at the United 
States Naval Academy, at Annapolis, and 
the other a member of the class of "84, sal 
Brown University. 

Both had spent their vacation at the most 
beautiful of all places in which to spend a 
vacation, — Newport. Together they had 
frequented the famous Cliff walk ; together 
they had sailed the blue waters of Narra- 
ganset Bay, and made an occasional dash 
out into the broad Atlantic; together, in- 
deed, they had tasted all those pleasures 
which have attracted to Newport the 
wealth and fashion of both worlds; and, 
more than all, had together rolled their 
wheels over the fair island of Aquidneck, 
in every direction. Now along Bellevue 
avenue, bordered on either side, for two 
miles, with fine residences. Now into the 
country, ever varying in aspect, where the 
ancient windmills and old farm-houses 
contrast strangely with the modern pin- 
nacled and gilded cottages. Now to Para- 
dise, and to the Hanging Rocks, under 
the shadow of which Bishop Berkeley 
was wont to sit while he was writing the 
‘* Minute Philosopher.” Now around the 
Ocean Drive, which stretches for seven 
miles along the rocky shores of the At- 
lantic ocean. 

All these pleasures had been enjoyed ; 
but the summer had passed rapidly, and 
the opening days of September saw the 
writer installed again at college, with a 
year of hard work before him, and a train 
of happy memories behind, to dwell upon, 
which boded ill for the pursuit of erudition. 
The weather was still more beautiful than 
before, if possible, and psychology and 
similar burdens weighed heavily, while an 
occasional letter from Mr. Goff, the naval 
cadet, rendered college labors anything but 
fascinating. Resolved, therefore, to have 
one more outing before the fine weather 
was gone, the writer invited his friend to 


come to Providence the following Satur- 
day morning, by the early morning steam- 
boat, in order that together they might ride 
from Providence to Newport. 

Saturday morning came, and with it 
Mr. Sigourny Goff, the naval cadet, from 
Newport. After despatching a valise by 
express, and after taking a short whirl on 
the campus, to work the oil well into the 
bearings, we turned our backs on Mater 
Brown and the groups of admiring Fresh- 
men, and headed our horses towards East 
Providence. 

Once off the campus we were about to 
coast to India bridge, when the advice of 
Karl Kron, to drink anything and every- 
thing (Nota benissime, while riding) was 
remembered, and we dismounted at the 
first corner for refreshments. 

The next start was successful, and we 
were in a few minutes whirling across 
India bridge, having coasted the major part 
of the distance, though the flocks of young 
Celts, who utilize the streets for a play- 
ground, rendering coasting a dangerous 
performance. Much to our disgust we 
were compelled to dismount and wait for a 
string of coal-barges to be towed through 
the draw, on the way to Pawtucket, three 
miles higher up the Seekonk. 

If we had not been impatient to mount, 
the view from this bridge would have 
seemed charming. Both sides of the river 
abound in trees and shrubbery, which 
cover its gradually ascending banks. To 
the north the river, widening into a broad 
lake, sweeps with a graceful curve towards 
Pawtucket, while to the south, uniting 
with the Blackstone, the two soon expand 
into the Providence river. Also, an object 
of historical interest near the bridge might 
have assisted us to endure the delay occa- 
sioned by the opening of the bridge. A 
few hundred feet north of India bridge, on 
the Providence side of the Seekonk, en- 
closed within an iron fence, is a heap of 
rocks on the spot where Roger Williams 
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first landed as he came an exile from the 
Massachusetts Bay colony. 

But now the tow-boat has dragged its 
weary length of barges through the bridge, 
and we lose no time in crossing. Winding 
to the left for a short distance, on a concrete 
sidewalk, we then bear off sharply to the 
right and begin the ascent of a hill some- 
thing like a mile in length, but which is 
ridable the entire distance, except after 
rains. After climbing the hill we contin- 
ued east until about two miles distant from 
the bridge, where our road crossed an- 
other running north and south. Straight 
ahead our road would bring us to Taunton, 
distant sixteen miles. To the left and 
north, Pawtucket is five miles distant, 
while to the south and right Warren is 
distant eight miles. 

Accordingly, we turn square to the 
right, and find ourselves travelling along a 
ridge, distant some two miles from the 
shore of the Providence river, and bor- 
dered on both sides by an occasional farm- 
house, but chiefly by what appears to be 
suburban residences. Behind us the city 


of Providence, resembling, in at least one 
respect, the city of Romulus, affords a 
fine view stretched out on her seven hills ; 
but the river is only seen occasionally, 
being obscured by trees along the road 


and by ridges in the land. We ride on this 
ridge for three miles. The first thing to 
attract attention was a tremendous din, re- 
sembling a chorus of boozy politicians, 
but which proved to be a couple of stroll- 
ing Italians, who were singing for a trained 
bear to dance, while they displayed his 
gracefulness and agility to the delighted 
gaze of the entire household of a large 
nunnery and female seminary. Just below 
this place we pass a rustic carriage-gate, 
bearing the words ‘Silver Spring on it in 
large letters. This is the entrance to a 
famous ‘* shore” resort situated on the 
east side of the river three miles below 
Providence. A gap in the trees, and a 
slope of the land, show to us the dining- 
halls of Silver Spring, and near by, on a 
small island, connected with the shore by 
a bridge, is the seat of the Squantum Club, 
known as Squantum. 

Rhode Island is famous for clam-bakes, 
but among all, the dinners of the Squan- 
tum Club have the highest reputation. This 
club is composed of wealthy Providence 
citizens, whose object is to provide for 
themselves the ideal clam-bake. The 
bakes are served periodically at Squantum 
during warm weather. To partake of one of 
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the Squantum Club’s bivalvular banquets 
is an eternal felicity ; so that when, in the 
summer of 1882, President Arthur was 
being monopolized at the other end of the 
State, the citizens of Providence could 
conceive of no more urgent motive by 
which to secure the honor of a visit from 
his excellency than an invitation to a clam- 
bake, under the hospitality of the Squan- 
tum Club. Opposite Squantum, on the 
west shore of the Providence river, is the 
town of Pawtucket. A short distance be- 
low this town is what was originally 
known as Narragansett Point, but what is 
now called Gaspee Point, in commemora- 
tion of an event which took place there, 
—an event of which the citizens of Provi- 
dence may even be justly proud, namely, 
the destruction of the British schooner 
*¢ Gaspee.” 

The ‘* Gaspee” was stationed in Narra- 
gansett Bay to prevent smuggling ; but, by 
waylaying and detaining vessels on all 
kinds of excuses, she had become a pest to 
the whole State. June 10, 1772, a packet- 
boat left Newport for Providence, without 
craving permission from the commander 
of the ‘*Gaspee;” and accordingly the 
‘** Gaspee”” chased the packet more than 
twenty miles up the river. When off Nar- 
ragansett Point the ‘* Gaspee,”’ drawing 
more water than the packet, ran hard and 
fast aground. During the night she was 
boarded by a Zosse of patriots, and after 
seizing the whole ship’s company, they 
burned the ‘* Gaspee ” to the water’s edge, 
This was a year and a half before the 
‘¢ Boston Tea Party,” and instead of mer- 
chantmen, the Rhode Island patriots had a 
fully armed war vessel to attack. 

Turning our backs on the river we 
strike inland, bearing alternately east and 
south, following the road to Barrington, 
and until we reached Warren, the next 
town beyond Barrington, the road was 
very good. About four miles before reach- 
ing Barrington we were reminded of the 
‘¢ True Story of Captain Hardrider’s Five- 
mile Run.” [See WHEELMAN, Vol. II., 
page 139.] While passing a farm-house, a 
large dog, the breed of which was not 
ascertained, -but which would pass very 
well for a full-blooded cyclone, rushed 
down upon us and began a series of leaps 
for our legs. The writer prides himself on 
having completed a rigorous course in 
logic, but in this instance it was evident 
that the dog, although he had abandoned 
his original premises, and was leaving 
them at a speed fast approaching to twenty 
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miles an hour, could argue down an entire 
college faculty, unless provided with shot- 
guns. The dog maintained his pace cour- 
ageously, when, roundinga curve, we com- 
pensated for our spurt with a hearty laugh. 
Recent rains had left a broad puddle on 
the road, with only a narrow path at one 
edge. This the canine didn’t notice, and 
while the wheels shot by on the path, he 
suddenly found himself a very much dis- 
gusted and a very wet animal. From 
this time until we reach Warren the road 
is made of crushed oyster-shells, and is 
very fine riding, being hard, smooth, and 
with little dust. Crossing the Barring- 
ton bridge we roll through the town at 
a smart pace, being desirous of arriving in 
Bristol for dinner. Therefore we passed 
directly through Barrington, although its 
broad shaded main thoroughfare, and the 
celebrated old Watson house, invited in- 
spection. But he who has tamed the 
steel horse must rival Methuselah if he 
would see all that his steed makes accessi- 
ble tohim. And so passing on a mile, we 
rode directly through the town of Warren, 
although there is much to interest the 
wheelman here also. Warren, formerly 
an Indian village, received its present 
name in honor of Sir Peter Warren, 
who participated in the attack on Louis- 


burg and Cape Breton Island, in 1745. 
Formerly a fleet of thirty whalers sailed 
from Warren; but now the chief industry 


is the manufacture of cotton cloth. About 
two miles south of Warren the roads, 
which had thus far been entirely ridable, 
and often very smooth and hard, became 
abominable. A hill a mile long, and deep 
with sand, made us wish heartily that we 
had reinforced our energy with a good 
dinner at Warren; but after pedalling and 
wading about a mile, the road became again 
good, and we completed the distance into 
Bristol with a spurt that called down upon 
us curses both loud and deep from two 
wagoners whose horses had taken to their 
heels when lashed for looking at our ma- 
chines while passing. 

After a detour among the streets of Bris- 
tol we succeeded in finding the 
Hotel, and were informed by the proprie- 
tor, who was lounging on:the piazza, that 
dinner was then being served. This was 
the place we long had sought, and oft had 
found it not, and we dismounted with 
those visions of edibles rising up before us 
which only the bicycler’s appetite can in- 
spire. 

Having registered in 


the apartment 
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which served both for an office and for a 
lavatory, we withdraw to the dining-room 
to realize our appetizing visions. But out 
of respect to the reader who has experi- 
enced those delightful sensations common 
to the wheelman as he enters the refresh- 
ingly cool dining-room of the well-ap- 
pointed hotel after a stiff straightaway on 
the road, lest his recollections of such 
moments be turned into disgust, we will 
draw a curtain across the door of the din- 
ing-room of the Hotel; suffice it to 
say, we came out wiser, sadder, and dis- 
gusted men, and that the name of the 
Hotel is to be put on the wheel- 
man’s black-list, in very large letters. 

Bristol is two miles from the end of a 
peninsula formed on the east by Mount 
Hope Bay and on the west by Narragan- 
sett Bay and Bristol harbor. In order to 
get on to the island of Rhode Island, on 
which Newport is situated, twelve miles 
south of its entrance we were obliged to 
cross Mount Hope Bay. Instead of going 
to Bristol, as we did, the wheelman may, 
at Warren, bear to the east, and go through 
Fall River. Crossing Mt. Hope Bay, on 
the Slade’s Ferry bridge, he may ride 
south through Fall River and Tiverton, 
crossing the Seaconnet river over the 
‘* Stone” bridge, to Rhode Island. But 
as this would be at least five miles farther, 
with the last two additional miles at 
‘* Ferry Neck ” on Rhode Island, through 
very deep sand, we decided to go through 
Bristol. 

After mounting in Bristol, we had gone 
only a quarter of a mile when one of our 
cranks worked loose ; and, as the key was 
already screwed home, we decided to stop 
at the machine-shops of the Herrishoff 
Company. The company do no * out- 
side’? work, but a messenger was de- 
spatched to the residence of Mr. Lewis 
Herrishoff, who came over, and personally 
attended to the needed repairs. The kind- 
ness of Mr. Herrishoff was partly explained 
when he showed us his stable of three tri- 
cycles, two singles, and a sociable, and ex- 
pressed a legitimate wheelman’s enthusiasm 
for his wheels. The Herrishoffs are ship- 
builders. Their establishment consists of 
a ship-yard and a large machine-shop, as 
they build both sailing and steam craft. 
By combining lightness of construction 
with correct lines, in their sailing-craft, 
and in addition to these factors, by use of 
their own machinery in their steamers, the 
Herrishoffs are able to produce remarkably 
swift boats. It was a Herrishoff boat that 
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beat the famous Scoth cutter ‘‘ Madge,” 
which, during the summer of 81, wrought 
havoc with our American boats. The 
‘* Lightning,” a torpedo boat attached to 
the United States torpedo station at New- 
port, has attained a speed of upwards of 
twenty-one miles an hour. But the latest 
achievement of the Herrishoffs was in Au- 
gust last, when the ‘‘ 100 ” steamed past Jay 
Gould’s ** Atalanta” off New York. 

After the refractory crank was made 
fast we sought a way of crossing Mount 
Hope Bay. Mr. Goff, true to his naval in- 
stincts, advised the chartering of a row- 
boat, a number of which we found at one 
of the wharves; but as the distance from 
the wharf to the Rhode Island side of Bris- 
tol ferry is nearly three miles, and as it 
appeared that two fifty-six-inch bicycles, 
two men, and somebody to bring the boat 
back, would make a comfortable load for 
two such boats, this plan was not adopted. 
The more feasible plan of hiring a man to 
sail us across, failed for want of a man and 
of a boat. 

Accordingly we resolved to ride down 
two miles to the extremity of the peninsula, 
and trust to luck. The road was down- 
grade, and, letting our machines run, we 
enjoyed the prospect spread out before us. 

Behind us, on the further side of Mount 
Hope Bay, Fall River rises up abruptly 
from the water’s edge, dotted with cotton- 
mills whose lofty chimneysare delicately out- 
lined against the blue background. Mount 
Hope lay on the left and Narragansett Bay 
on the right, uniting at the foot of the hill 
we are now descending, and stretch away to 
the south as far as the eye can reach, while 
just opposite, to the east, is Common 
Fence Point, the northern extremity of 
Rhode Island. The blaze of the mid-day 
sun was past. The soft haze which encir- 
cled the horizon blending the blue of sky 
and water, and the darker hue of green 
imparted to the distant fields and groves, 
combined with the cloudless heavens above, 
made one of those beautiful scenes which 
nature ever graciously displays to the ap- 
preciating wheelman. The road continu- 
ally becomes steeper, with here and there 
arut or a patch of sand, and the prudent 
wheelman will keep his wheel well in 
hand on the side of this hill. The road 
runs quite down to the water’s edge, ter- 
minating on the beach near the Bristol 
light-house. 

Before the days of railroads travel from 
Newport to Providence was in stages. 
Leaving the Newport stage at the Rhode 
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Island side of Bristol Ferry, the traveller 
crossed to the Bristol side on the old ferry- 
boat, and completed his journey in stages 
from Providence, which were in waiting. 
Long since the old ferry has died out with 
the stage-coaches, but we found the keeper 
of the light to be an accommodating man, 
and willing to row us across in his boat. 

As we rode on to the beach our ears were 
saluted by the familiar note of the calliope, 
and we were soon shaking hands with two 
of our Newport friends, who were riding 
home to Newport from the Springfield 
meet. While they were narrating to us 
the festivities of their stay at Springfield, 
the light-house-keeper appeared, and pro- 
ceeded, after launching his boat, to row 
our friends across the ferry, assuring us he 
would return immediately to row us over. 

By no means unwilling to rest we stacked 
wheels, and stretching ourselves out on the 
warm sand, with a tumble-down stone 
wall for a pillow, proceeded to enjoy 
the prospect. In the distance, toward 
Fall River, was a_ large  sloop-yacht 
barely holding her own against the ebb 
tide though with every thread of canvas 
set, and so still was the air that the 
laughter and conversation of the party on 
her deck were easily audible. As we thus 
lay on our backs, with our caps screening 
our eyes, the water and neighboring shore 
seemed gradually to sink into the distance, 
until the rich green of meadow and hill 
became transformed into a frame of velvet 
encircling the sparkling bay with its islands 
as it were landscape on nature’s easel. 
The breeze continued to fan us and the 
water to ripple on the pebbly beach, and 
we were fain to quote 


“ My willing soul,” etc., 


when the grating of a keel on the beach 
and the voice of the light-keeper aroused 
us, and we were surprised to find we had 
been building air-castles for more than an 
hour. We soon had our wheels and our 
bodies packed into the boat, and in twenty 
minutes we were landed on the island of 
Rhode Island. 

Near the landing is the Bristol Ferry 
House, —a commodious hotel, well patron- 
ized in the summer and fall by people 
who seek seclusion and good accommoda- 
tions. Lingering long enough to learn 
that our friends had departed, after lunching 
at the hotel, we mounted and toiled up a 
steep hill abounding in sand, ruts, and 
stones. Soon after reaching the top of the 
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hill, instead of continuing straight south, 
we took a cross-road to the right, and after 
following it for about a mile again turned 
south into the ‘* West” road. Immedi- 
ately on turning into the cross-road the 
wheeling became better, and the road is 
ridable from here into Newport, with the 
exception of two hills five and six miles 
distant from Newport. The improvement 
in the road was appreciated, and we settled 
down to a lively pace. 

The country through which we were now 
passing, namely, the town of Portsmouth, 
which comprises the northern half of the 
island, was the scene of that struggle of the 
Revolution known as the Battle of Rhode 
Island, where, with a loss of two hundred 
by the Americans, the British lost over a 
thousand. The road on which the British 
marched out from Newport, the cross-road, 
—now called Union street, — where the 
Twenty-second Regiment of the British di- 
vided and received a tremendous fire from 
the concealed Americans, who rushed in 
between the two divisions, and Quaker Hill 
and Butts Hill, the two strongholds of 
the British, all are easily found ; but as we 
should have been obliged to travel on the 
‘¢ East” road to see these places we al- 
lowed sand and hills to overcome our 
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patriotic zeal, and we sped along the 
west side of the island on a good road. 

About five miles from Newport we pass 
the ‘‘ Prescott place.” This i# a house 
which takes its name from Gen. Prescott, 
the commander of the British forces, who 
made this house his headquarters while 
the British were in possession of the island. 
During the mght of July 9, 1777, Col. Bar- 
ton landed, on the shore opposite Prescott’s 
headquarters, and with some thirty men, 
seized General Prescott, together with his 
aid-de-camp, and, hurrying down to his 
boats, rowed across the bay to Warwick, 
passing so close to the British man-of-war 
*¢ Somerset,” as she lay off Prescott’s head- 
quarters, that the ‘*All’s-well ”’ of the watch 
was distinctly heard. 

The five remaining miles are soon trav- 
elled. Gradually the sun sinks into the 
west, and the rising moon dispels the deep- 
ening gloom ; now we pass the ‘ two-mile 
corner”; now the Major Bull estate. 
Crossing the line from Middletown into 
Newport we shoot ahead onto a perfectly 
macadamized road, and our run is ended. 
We had not made quick time, but, with 
the exception of those at the Hotel, 
every minute of the ride had been enjoyed. 
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‘¢ Goop-By, my dear fellow! I hope to 
see you at the Thousand Islands next sum- 


mer.” These were the parting words of 
the ex-commodore of the American Canoe 
Association, at the northern end of Clear 
Lake, as he shook hands with each mem- 
ber of the party of eight that had decided 
to cruise — a portion of the way at least—to 
their distant homes over the line. You 
remember that day, don’t you, Mohicans? 
You were in Peterboro’, and had the 
Springfield and Saratoga men with you. 
Don’t you recollect you camped that night 
in the graveyard, five miles below the city? 
The Knickerbockers won’t soon forget it, I 
know, for it was the day that they spent 
most of inCamp 4-11-44. The lady mem- 
bers of that camp say it was a ‘‘red let- 
ter” day forthem. The New York Canoe 
Club men were enjoying themselves at the 
restaurant in the city of Belleville. How 
strange it seems that nearly all the Ameri- 
cans who came home vza Belleville hap- 
pened to stop at the Queen’s restaurant! 


Possibly that sweet face and those bright 
eyes had something to do with it. Well, 
it was a lively breeze that carried us in a 
short time through the lake and to the lock 
at Young’s Point, and the quiet paddle 
under the shade of the overhanging 
branches of spruce, pine, and hard-woods, 
down to the wharf at Lakefield, was one 
long to be remembered. 

This party had decided not to undertake 
the run down the river to Peterboro’, as 
their canoes were too heavily laden to be 
easily portaged over the many dams be- 
tween the two points. As there was to be 
no train to Peterboro’ until the morn- 
ing, the canoes were carted to the depot 
platform, in readiness for loading into the 
box-car on the morrow. The pleasant 
village of Lakefield was thoroughly ex- 
plored during the evening, and many times 
was the quiet of its streets broken by the 
choruses of camp-fire songs. ‘* Good-by! 
we will see you at the Thousand Islands 
next summer,” was the farewell from the 
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many friends who had assembled at the 
depot next morning to see us off. Each man 
guarding his own canoe in the box-car, we 
were rapidly whirled along to Peterboro’, 
—that Mecca of canoeists, —the club and 
private signals flying from masts and spars 
held out of the car doors. A good dinner 
and the purchase of stores and jerseys con- 
sumed the greater part of the day, and it 
was not until 3 o’clock that the fleet was 
once more launched on the bosom of the 
Otonaber. The little fleet was convoyed 
as far as the lock by four ‘ Peter- 
boro’s,” each with a double crew. 
Here took place the last handshake and the 
final good-by with those jolly, hospitable 
brethren of the Knife-blade, and away we 
went with a fair current, following the 
sinuous course of this beautiful Canadian 
river. Now stopping to have a chat with 
the hardy log-drivers, and then away to 
dodge that big beast of a log that says, ‘‘ I 
am heavier than you; get out of the way 
or I will crush you,” until when, in the 
vicinity of Hale’s bridge, the skipper of the 
** Red Rover” hails the fleet-captain with 
the intelligence that he is tired, and prays 
for an order to camp. Soon the details 


for milk and eggs have set off, while the 
alternate of each mess prepares the evening 


meal. But one tent is pitched and occu- 
pied by two of the party, the others decid- 
ing to follow the example of the Indian, 
who simply rolls himself in his blanket, 
with his feet to the fire, and — fights mos- 
quitoes. When the voice of the captain 
arouses the camp, the hands of his watch 
point to 5.30. At once all is bustle, as but 
one hour has been allowed for breakfast 
and packing. All night hundreds of logs 
had been passing the camp, making it a 
sure thing that we were to have some 
hard work in order to pass them ere we 
reached the mouth of the river; and, sure 
enough, here they are at Hale’s bridge, 
marshalled across the river, completely 
blocking up the stream. 

It is slow work, but sure, to shove in 
among and force them apart, the canoes 
following in one serpentine line, — the 
‘* Aurora” ahead, followed closely by the 
‘** Souvenir ” and ‘¢ Guess,” when her skip- 
per announces his victory over the logs by 
a shout, and a hearty laugh at several of 
his companions, who had shoved their 
canoes into the thick grass, and got stuck in 
the mud, in order to avoid the logs. Now 
a fair breeze strikes us, and soon the 
surface of the river is dotted by the white 
sails of fairy craft, as we go skimming 
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along, meeting a ‘‘ Peterboro’,” who in- 
forms us that we must take the right- 
hand channel in order to pass the boom of 
logs. A short search reveals the twenty- 
inch aperture between the ends of the 
booms, and away we go, flanked on either 
side by the tall, reed-like grass. The 
welcome hail of ‘Canoe ahoy!” is 
answered by a shout, and we find our- 
selves abreast of the camp of the Mohicans, 
at the mouth of the river. After a short 
chat with these braves of Albany, we 
speed merrily on our way, out into the 
rippling surface of Rice Lake, the beauties 
of which the poet and painter have por- 
trayed. 

Just as the sun was declining behind 
the western hills, the little fleet was 
drawn upon the shale beach of Sheep 
Island, where a comfortable camp was 
made for the night. On the following 
morning the sun greeted us with a 
promise of a fair day, and by 7 o’clock 
tents were struck, canoes packed, and we 
were off, heading for the little hamlet of 
Harwood, where we once again meet 
several members of the Stony Lake Camp. 
Bidding adieus to the skippers of the 
‘¢ Souvenir” and ‘* Guess,” who here take 
the train for Coburg, we stroll about, lay- 
ing in stores, etc., until the train starts out, 
when we wave a farewell to our fellow 
voyageurs, with a cheer and a tiger, and 
then betake ourselves to our canoes, and 
prepare for a three-mile paddle against a 
strong head-wind. At midday we land 
on a bright green sward, for lunch. A 
drift for a couple of hours, during which 
one, at least, of the skippers indulges in a 
snooze, to be awakened by a blow on the 
head by the swinging boom Now, close- 
hauled, we speed on over the constantly 
ruffling surface of the lake and through 
the long wild rice, until an inviting shore, 
at the entrance to the river ‘‘ Trent,’’ re- 
minds us that we must make a snug camp 
for the night, as the lowering clouds 
threaten rain*before morning. With the 
dawn all indications of rain have disap- 
peared, and while we are cooking break- 
fast a train of cars passes on the opposite 
shore, and we are told that we are within 
one mile of the depot at Hastings. In 
order to avoid the rapids between Hastings 
and Belleville we must make a portage, 
by rail, — and the train now passing is the 
one we should board in order to reach 
Belleville before night. This train leaves 
Hastings at 8.40. It is now 7.30. Can 
we break camp, paddle the one mile, and 
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load the canoes in one hour? Try it. Had 
the members of this party displayed such 
skill in paddling at the Stony Lake races, 
the report of the regatta committee would 
have read differently. The captain springs 
ashore, accosting the gentlemanly agent 
and the conductor of the train with the 
intelligence that we will load the canoes 
and dunnage in ten minutes, if he will 
wait. Heartily the train-men lend a hand 
to carry the canoes the short distance to 
the box-car waiting at the depot platform. 
Eight minutes only are consumed in this 
work, and the train is off with a delay of 
but four minutes, and we are rattling along 
towards Belleville. At each stop of the 
train much interest is manifested by the 
loungers in the American canoes and their 
captains. 

Belleville is reached in a down-pour of 
rain, and as we cannot get the canoes 
down to the pier before 4 o’clock, we 
start out in search of a hotel, for dinner. 
Making inquiry of a gentleman at the post- 
office for a good hotel we are informed 
that the — Hotel is the ‘‘ fashionable ” 
house, but the ‘ prices are high. Now, 
there is the Queen’s; that is a second-class 
house. I guess that will suit you best.” 


Thanking our informant, we proceeded to 


the ‘‘ fashionable” house, where we were 
looked upon with some suspicion as to our 
cleanliness; but when it was known that 
we were from the Stony Lake Camp, we 
were at once shown to the wash-room, 
and thence to the dining-room, where we 
enjoyed an excellent meal. 

The rain having ceased, it required but 
a short time in which to replenish our 
stock of provisions and find our little craft 
on the pier. Here business made another 
draft on our numbers, and we were obliged 
to part with theskippers of the ‘* Hawkeye” 
and ‘*Tamenund,” who proceeded to 
Kingston by rail, while the cruisers paddled 
to a point about two miles north of the city, 
and went into a rainy camp. ‘ Let the 
poet and man of sentimefit talk of the 
glories of the camp-fire, but for comfort on 
such a night as this, give me the little 
alcohol] stove, on which a cup of tea and 
an omelet are made beneati: the shelter of 
the tent.” One day we are held in camp, 
wind bound, although the skipper of the 
only St. Paul in the fleet begs that we 
break camp and push on against the almost 
gale from the north. How long this skip- 
per would have kept dry in his craft those 
who have had experience with the model 
can fancy. This is the day appointed for 
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the autumn regatta of the Bay of Quinté 
Yacht Club, and although we could see the 
yachts as they came up to the starting- 
point, and hear the signal-gun, we were 
too far distant to have a view of the race; 
and the air and water were too cool to 
warrant us in taking a ducking in order to 
witness the finish. The day following, as 
we bowled along on this beautiful Bay of 
Quinté, one of the cutters bore down on 
and passed us, with her beautiful white 
sails filled out, and the clear waters parting 
before her bow, as she plunged along before 
the increasing breeze as though a thing of 
life. Ah! how we enjoyed our sail to-day 
along this bright and rich country! stop- 
ping here to examine the wreck of the 
‘¢ Pearl of Kingston,” running across to 
that point to get a nearer view of that quaint 
stone ruin, etc., until we descry a favorable 
spot for lunch, which is a cold one, as we 
have no time to lose, but must make all 
we can of the freshening breeze that is 
now rolling up the water, until the surface 
of the bay is whitened with the flying 
spray. 

A delightful run of six miles in the roll- 
ing seas brings us to the picturesque town 
of Deseronto, where the shore is lined 
with the mills and towering lumber piles 
of the Rathbun Lumber Co. The remem- 
brance of the pleasant drive about town, 
the interesting visit to the extensive saw- 
mills, and the delightful evening spent 
with the Messrs. Rathbun, will always re- 
main fresh in the minds of the skippers of 
this fleet. The captain of the ‘* Sea Gull” 
decides to paddle on to some remote farm- 
house, where he has an engagement with 
a fair one, while the balance of the party 
elect to shorten the cruise by taking steamer 
to Clayton, where they ‘‘ ran foul” of the 
captains of the ‘* Marion” and ‘“ Fiorda- 
lice,” whom we had parted with at Har- 
wood some days before. After comparing 
notes and indulging ina quiet cigar, we 
again separate, and while the ‘ Nettie,” 
‘¢Red Rover,” and ‘* Aurora” go flying 
down the rapid current of the St. Law- 
rence with all sail set, the captains of the 
two Albany craft wave a parting signal 
from the a Ma of the car that is bear- 
ing them rapidly to their homes. After a 
short stop at Thousand Island park, the 
great Methodist camp-grounds, we go 
quietly down-stream, with now scarcely 
wind enough to give us steerage-way, 
until an inviting bay decides us to camp 
on Wellesley Island, where we spent the 
following day and night, and received 
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a call from our old Loma Island ac- 
quaintance, Frank Taylor, of Harper’s 
staff. Breaking camp in the early morn- 
ing, we drift along with the current, 
under the rays of a not uncomfortably 
warm September sun, stopping at Alex- 
andria Bay to avail ourselves of mail 
privileges, when we hoist all sail, and are 
soon overtaken by a brisk breeze from the 
north and west, before which we make the 
eastern shore of the bay, where lunch is 
taken, and once again we go shooting out 
on the broad bosom of the St. Lawrence, 
whose rough surface now reminds one of 
New York Bay, with a strong wind blow- 
ing against an almost equally strong tide. 
The ** Aurora,” carrying more ballast in 
the shape of stores, and a greater spread 
of canvas, soon leaves her two compan- 
ions of the Stella Maris model sailing 
affectionately side by side. Thick clouds 
now roll up from the south-west, and are 
soon followed by black squalls, one of 
which strikes the ‘* Aurora,” shooting her 
ahead on the crest of a huge green sea, 
from which she comes down with a thud 
that causes her to shiver from stem to stern 
and carries away the crotch of the main- 
boom, and the sail goes over to the star- 
board, while the mizzen throws her head 
into the wind, but too late to escape that 
monster with a white cap that comes roar- 
ing and foaming square athwart ship, 
soaking the crew, but doing no harm to 
the stores, thanks to rubber bags and water- 
tight cans. 

The dock at Oak Point is within a few 
rods, and affords shelter until repairs are 
made, sail shortened, and the balance of 
the fleet close up. The wind now comes 
in a succession of black squalls, while the 
hissing water is white by contrast to the 
leaden clouds, and flies far up on the sail. 
The ** Aurora” is forced to put ina reef, 
the ‘* Nettie” takes off sail altogether, 
while ** Red Rover” manfully holds on 
until he is seen in dangerous proximity to 
a bunch of rocks, apparently helpless, and 
drifting with the wind and current. 

The ‘* Aurora’’ heads up to him, and 
learns that his sheet has been torn from 
his hand by the force of the wind, paddle 
and hatch blown from their fastenings and 
gone adrift, leaving him at the mercy of 
the elements and rocks. A friendly island 
near by affords shelter, while ‘* Red Rover,” 
with a borrowed paddle, recovers his own, 
but is forced to relinquish all hope of again 
seeing his hatch. The rain now comes 
down with fierce gusts of wind, driving 
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us to the shelter of the hurriedly pitched 
tents, where we are held close prisoners 
during a night of inky darkness, and are 
lulled to sleep by the wash of the waters 
on the rock-bound shores of our little 
island. A quiet paddle in the morning 
takes us by the town of Rockport, where 
we receive a pleasant salute from a steamer 
loaded with a party of lacrosse players. 
On we go, with a very strong current now, 
keeping close under the high, rocky bluff 
on the Canada shore, until we are within 
seven miles of Ogdensburg, when we 
spread all sail, and catch the north wind, 
which is now blowing a stiff breeze, and 
lay a course diagonally across the river. 
As we gain the main channel, we find 
ourselves in a lump of a sea. The pilot 
of a steamer going up river shook his 
head and pointed towards the shore, as 
one of us ran closely under the steamer’s 
bow, and took a ‘lump all-aboard.” 
Little do these rivermen know of the de- 
lights of a stiff breeze and a wet jacket to 
a canoeist. Three o’clock sees us perform- 
ing acrobatic feats, as we attempt to land 
on a lee shore at the wharf of the Ogdens- 
burg & Lake Champlain Railroad. In 
a few minutes wet clothes have been ex- 
changed for dry ones, and we have loaded 
the canoes and dunnage into the baggage 
car of the 4-o’clock train, which whirls us 
across country, one hundred and fifteen 
miles, to Rouse’s Point, by 8 o’clook. A 
gale, which the towing steamers did not 
attempt to breast, held us wind-bound for 
thirty-six hours before we could launch 
on the waters of historic Lake Cham- 
plain. 

At Point-au-Fer the west wind comes 
out of the deep bay with a violence that 
decides us to carry small sails, and away 
we go across the wide stretch of water, 
between Isle La Motte and the mouth of 
the Champlain river, while the fierce gusts 
of wind cause the ‘* Red Rover” a narrow 
escape from wetting her skipper’s jersey, 
notwithstanding she is carrying but two 
small ‘‘ dandies.” It was just south of 
Taxis Landing that we cooked dinner, 
and spread ourselves out to dry on the sun- 
heated rocks. It was a pleasant run we 
had that afternoon, now skirting the main 
shore, and then cutting across some deep 
bay, to find ourselves at sunset making 
camp under the rays of Cumberland Head 
light. The vacation of the ‘ Nettie’s” 
captain expires in two days, deciding him 
to make a portage by rail to New York, 
and at Plattsburg he bids adieu to the two 
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remaining members of the party that left 
Stony Lake eight strong. 

A run of fifteen miles brings the two 
voyagers to Port Kent, where the canoes 
are left, while their skippers make a pedes- 
trian trip of six miles to the wild and 
weird Ausable Chasm, one of nature’s 
greatest wonders. The night is passed at 
the little hotel on the lake shore. The 
hours of the now lengthening evening were 
pleasantly passed comparing notes with 
two brethren of the paddle from Boston. 
In the morning our friends head their 
canoes to the north, on a trip to and down 
the St. Lawrence, while we board the 
steamer ‘* Vermont,” in order to keep an en- 
gagement on Lake George, and are landed 
at Fort Ticonderoga at noon. A favoring 
breeze, light, but sufficient, carries us up 
the creek to the village of Ticonderoga, 
where a portage of one and three-quarter 
miles is made to Sacred Lake, one hun- 
dred and forty-three feet above Lake 
Champlain. The heavy clouds, which 
have all the afternoon been threatening 
rain, now drop lower and open their flood- 
gates, soaking all things unprotected by 
water-proofs, while we are pitching the 
tent on Black Point, and preparing for the 
wild night that followed. Whew! how it 
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did blow the next morning, as we ran for 
Friend’s Point, and we were forcibly re- 
minded of our experience on the St. Law- 
rence and Champlain, as we crossed 
Hague Bay, in ‘‘the heaviest blow of the 
season” —the *‘ Red Rover” being filled, 
and ‘‘Aurora”’ rendered almost unmanage- 
able by theamountof water she had shipped. 
The sight of Vicar’s Island, with its com- 
fortable cabin and handy stove, was hailed 
with delight, and here the last night of the 
cruise was spent. In the early morning, 
as we paddled under the shadows of Black 
Mountain, we could see the marks of Jack 
Frost’s silent visit of the previous night. 
Indeed, it did net need this token, as our 
aching fingers bore testimony to his pres- 
ence. A fifteen-mile paddle brought us, 
at 1 o’clock, to the landing on Soma 
Island, from which the ‘* Aurora” had set 
sail on her cruise of three thousand eight 
hundred miles, to and along the Gulf of 
Mexico, the season before. A hurriedly 
cooked dinner is quickly disposed of, and 
the distance of five miles to Caldwell is 
passed over, and the train bears us south- 
ward towards our homes ere the sun has 
set on this lovely September day. 


Charles A. Netde. 


IN MAIDEN SCORN. 


RONDO. 


IN maiden scorn, a year ago, 
Her lips had lisped a waspish Vo! 

But Cupid shook his dimpled wing, 

And whispered, ‘*‘ Do not heed the sting; 
The honeyed lips would woo thee so.”’ 


At sunset, where the zephyrs blow 
The apple-blooms in flakes of snow, 
She watched a bright star twinkling low, 
In maiden scorn. 


We lingered in the twilight glow, 

And Cupid twanged his tiny bow, 
An arrow hurtled from the string, 
And close to mine lay quivering 

A heart that beats no more, I know, 


In maiden scorn. 


Harold Van Santvoord. 
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PART I. 
‘¢ MEMPHREMAGOG,” said the principal 
of a New York grammar school, ‘‘ that is 
in Maine, isn’t it?” 

Mr. Shayback smiled a tender geographi- 
cal rebuke. Glimpses of latitude and 
longitude flashed in mild commiseration 
from his eyes. Think not, erring one, 
that all the ‘* quoddies,” ‘‘ gogs,” ** wippis,” 
and ‘‘ bagoes,” are in Maine. Maine, to 
be sure, is one of the most dropsical places 
in the United States, judging from the 
amount of lake-water it holds in its geo- 
graphical body, and it is peppered all over 
with unpronounceable names ; but it is not 
the only place where the Indian tongue 
has wrought its ravages. Ifyou consult the 
Koran you will find that the Scriptural 
Gog and Magog are north of the Cau- 
casus; and if you as religiously consult a 
map of the United States you will find 
that the unscriptural Memphremagog is 
in the northern part of Vermont; that it is, 
indeed, a sheet of water hanging over the 
international boundary line, one-third of 
it dripping into the United States, and the 
other two-thirds into Canada. If you sub- 
ject this word to the tortures of philolog- 
ical inquisition, the meaning it confesses 
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is ‘* beautiful water.” Whether the ety- 
mology is truthful, I have no means of 
knowing; but there are so many Indian 
words meaning ‘* beautiful water,” that 
suspicion would naturally be aroused if 
this one meant anything else. And if, in 
the vicissitudes of language, ‘ beautiful 
water ” should get detached from any other 
scenery, whether in the Trosachs, the 
Alps, or the Sierra Nevadas, and should 
seek a new location, I do not know where 
these words could more truthfully settle 
their significance than on the name of 
Memphremagog. 

It is seven years since the Shaybacks 
first made a raid upon an island in the 
Canadian portion of that lake, violently 
wrested it from the dominion of the queen, 
and, after camping two nights in dolorous 
discomfort in the brakes and bushes of its 
solitude, finally discovered and took pos- 
session of an ideal camping-place on the 
main shore. Many years before that time 
the first settlers on the eastern shore of 
Lake Memphremagog had landed at this 
very point, and slept there the first night 
of their sojourn, from which fact it has 
received the prosaic name of ‘* Bedroom 
Point.”’ But the landing of the Shaybacks 
on this charming little peninsula had all 
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the zest of fresh discovery. History had 
repeated itself, and has continued to repeat 
itself ever since: for the Shaybacks mi- 
grate to Memphremagog in the middle of 
August as naturally as the birds of that 
lovely region fly south at the approach of 
winter. So subtle is the charm which this 
sheet of waterand itssurrounding mountains 
weave over the lover of nature, that it is dif- 
ficult to break it, after you have once come 
under its spell. For two or three years past 
the Shaybacks have vainly tried to go some- 
where else, but have not been finally able 
to make up their minds to drink their 
summer pleasure from another cup. Mr. 
Shayback explains it on scientific princi- 
ples. The magnetic pole, he asserts, is 
not located at Boothia Felix, but in the 
vicinity of Memphremagog. And, as the 
Shaybacks have a considerable quantity of 
iron in their constitutions, they invariably 
point towards the north. 

It is not easy to analyze all the currents 
of influence which produce this state of 
attraction. You cannot catalogue the 
beauty of a landscape any more than you 
can catalogue the beauty of a poem by 
naming the words it contains. Emerson’s 
‘¢ Each and All”’ is the true exposition of 
the fascination of natural beauty. The 
beauty of Memphremagog is not of the 


commonplace sort; it is not a mawkish 
platitude of soft and effeminate outlines. 
Its beauty is incisive, vigorous, robust. 
Its features are distinct, salient, character- 


istic. Here is a sheet of water thirty-five 
miles long, and from one to four miles 
wide. It cannot claim, like Winnipiseo- 
gee, a wealth of island jewelry, but the 
brooch and studs it wears are enough to 
adorn without destroying the unity of its 
shining bosom. Its shores are heavily 
wooded, and for the most part bold and 
rugged, but at times gently subsiding into 
sloping beaches. Owl's Head is the spe- 
cial mountain guardian of the ‘ beautiful 
water” that nestles at its base. 

It rises swiftly from the lake for nearly 
three thousand feet. It is a hairy giant, 
a mountain Esau, covered with a heavy 
growth of forest from base to peak. To 
only one mountain in Lower Canada does 
it yield preéminence, and that is Mt. Ox- 
ford, which rises grandly to the north about 
six miles from the foot of the lake. Oxford 
is but three hundred feet higher; but this 
is enough to earn for it the title of the 
highest mountain in Lower Canada. Its 
head is as bald as that of Elisha, except 
when some soft, fleecy cloud kindly settles 
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like a nightcap on its crown. Little Ox- 
ford is rooted not far away from the pater- 
nal mountain. And all around them are 
grouped children of a younger and less 
ambitious generation. Still another bold 
and striking figure forms a part of the mon- 
tanic community which holds the lake in 
its cup. Elephantis does not belie its 
name. Viewed from the eastern shore of 
the lake, where the Shaybacks camp, it is 
an almost perfect outline of a sitting ele- 
phant, its trunk stretched out on the ground 
before it. We almost wonder that the 
Great Showman has not tried to capture it 
for his menagerie. This is the only ele- 
phant, perhaps, that his gold could not 
move. 

Back of Elephantis the sky line is ser- 
rated, curved, and broken by numerous 
hills and mountains, which would be fa- 
mous if dropped out on a Western prairie, 
but which in Canada, where mountains are 
cheap, have not received the hohor of a 
name. Far to the south of Owl’s Head, 

ay Peak pierces the sky. Mt. Hor and 
Mt. Willoughby stand like a pair of twins 
holding a water-bucket, and a charming 
bucket is Lake Willoughby between them. 
Once, on a remarkably clear day, from the 
pilot-house of the ‘* Lady of the Lake,” I 
was able to see the top of Mount Wash- 
ington blending with the sky. 

This is the setting of Memphremagog, — 
a setting of which it may well be proud. 
The head of the lake rests in Vermont, its 
feet and its two broad arms lie in Canada. 
Nestling peacefully in the lap of the moun- 
tains itisasleeping beauty. Torn by winds 
and storms it is maniacal in its fury. It is 
a lake of many moods: amiable, placid, 
serene, rippling with breezy smiles, or 
frenzied by tumultuous passion. Its 
scenery is picturesque, its sunsets gor- 
geous, and among its negative virtues we 
may mention the absence of fogs, mosqui- 
toes, and black flies. 

One element in the charm of Memphre- 
magog is the general aspect of wildness 
which still reigns on its shores. There 
are a few tasteful villas on the eastern side 
and a hotel at the base of Owl’s Head ; but 
between Newport and Magog, which lie 
at the extremities of the lake, there is but 
one little village on the eastern side, and 
none on the western. There is a sense of 
solitude which civilization has not yet 
exorcised. The ‘Lady of the Lake,” 
the ‘*Memphremagog,” the ‘‘ Mountain 
Maid,” and occasionally the ‘* Newport,” 
plough the clear water in front of the 
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Shaybacks’ camp, but the sound of the lo- 
comotive whistle is not heard. The mourn- 
ful, lonely cry of the loon, breaking into a 
hysterical laugh hardly less plaintive than 
its wail, is a familiar note. Nature, not 
art, rules at Memphremagog, and Mr. 
Shayback believes that the only way one 
can fairly enter into sympathy with it here 
is through the medium of a life without 
conventionality, conforming to the sim- 
plicity of nature,and partaking of its 
wild, luxurious freedom; in other words, 
through the medium of camp-life. To 
worship at this shrine one needs to take 
the shoes from off his feet. Mr. Shay- 
back accordingly goes barefooted half the 
time. 

There are two or three 1 .2thods of camp- 
ing-out. One of them is known as *‘ rough- 
ing it.”’ It represents the minimum of com- 
fort and the maximum of privation. The 
writer has fully tested its novelties, exhila- 
rations, and discomforts. To bivouac under 
the cotton-wood trees — on a rapid cavalry 
march, witha McClellan saddle for a pillow, 
a rubber blanket for a mattress, an overcoat 
for a bed-cover— is a luxurious state of pri- 
vation, which becomes commonplace only 
when it becomes monotonous. To go 
twenty-four hours without water; to camp 
where there is no wood to cook your meals : 


to fill a blank in your existence for several 
days with hardtack and bacon; to sleep on 
the deck of an upper Missouri steamer in 
a snow-storm ; to endure pelting rain and 
howling winds, have become familiar ex- 


periences. A singular ambition exists 
among amateur campers to emulate these 
distresses of the professional. The proud 
heroism of the boy-camper exhibits itself 
in an utter disdain for the comforts which 
are within his reach. The fewer conven- 
iences he has. the more sublime seems his 
self-denial. Only when his abstinence has 
risen to its full height— which is usually 
the height of the ridiculous — can he de- 
scend again to the level of ordinary mortals. 
The Shaybacks have long-since passed by 
the heroic stage of camp-life. They have 
discovered the happy medium between the 
enervating luxuries of a_highly-wrought 
civilization and the rude asperities of 
savage life. The sybaritic camper is an 
offence to them on the one hand; and the 
barbaric camper, on the other. To use an 
expression in use among Western campers, 
which expresses the ideal of thorough 
preparation, the Shaybacks always go 
‘‘ well heeled.’? Their object is to get the 
most comfort consistent with the most free- 
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dom ; to get the most healthful enjoyment 
at the cheapest rates. 

Adam was the first camper-out. He 
found, as many a modern camper has 
done, that it is not good to live alone, 
even in Eden. The mere duplication of 
male society would not remove the sense 
of want. Eve was essential to the com- 
pleteness of the Edenic camp. It was the 
serpent which was superfluous. The Shay- 
backs have long since accepted the ideal of 
Genesis. They have chosen an Eden for 
their camp-ground, and have always main- 
tained that every Adamic member should 
be neutralized by an Eve. Little Cain and 
Abel are taken along too, on condition that 
they will not club each other; and their 
sisters accompany them. But the sinuous 
serpent is not considered an element of 
felicity, and when, last summer, a young 
daughter of Eve in our camp suddenly 
found a serpent in her tent, far from being 
charmed by its guileful persuasions, she 
seized her little brother in her arms, and, 
though barely able to carry him, heroically 
removed him from the scene of temptation, 
and summoned the destroying angel. 

It was written in the book of Beginnings 
to start with, and the Shaybacks write it 
yearly in the book of Continuations, that 
the best camp is the family camp. A 
purely masculine camp is generally like its 
camp-biscuit, an over-done or half-baked 
affair. And the purely feminine camp is 
a concentration of sweetmeats, like a mince- 
pie without any crust. A judicious pro- 
portion of children is another necessary 
element. A camp baby is a delightful 
luxury; but it should be past the gristly 
stage, able to waddle like a duck, to talk 
broken English, to find its mouth with a 
spoon, to laugh when it bruises the stones 
with its head, to serve as ballast in a row- 
boat, to sport like a little nymph at its daily 
bath, and to sleep twelve hours out of the 
twenty-four. Such a little joker is the best 
camptrump. Little MissShayback iseleven 
years old. She has spent a month of the 
summer in this way for the last eight years. 
I am sure there would be a miniature salt- 
water lake in each eye if told that she must 
spend the next summer at some fashion- 
able hotel instead of in her tent on’ the 
wooded shores of Memphremagog. There 
are many families in moderate circum- 
stances who are puzzled every year to 
know how to spend the summer vacation 
to the best advantage. Let two or three 
such families join together and camp on 
the codperative plan, and, if properly 
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organized, they will be loath to turn again 
to the tame insipidity of hotel or boarding- 
house life. All that is necessary to make 
such a venture successful is the faculty of 
knowing how. The Shaybacks have no 
copyright on their method, and freely offer 
the benefit of their experience. 

The size of the party will usually vary 
in inverse proportion to the square of the 
distance. The Shaybacks have found that 
a party of a dozen is large enough, though 
they have never entertained a superstition 
against sitting down to a table of thirteen. 
At their last year’s camp six of the num- 
ber were children. 

In the next place they have always had 
a definite plan to begin with. An individ- 
ual camper may start off without knowing 
where he is going to bring up; but, for a 
family camp, especially when children are 
along, it is important to have the destina- 
tion fixed with as much definiteness as 
possible. Another essential for a good 
family camp is that it should be a perma- 
nent one for the season. With a party of 
tourists there is a certain novelty in adopt- 
ing the nomadic habit of camping in a new 
place every night, but this generally in- 
volves too much labor, and is too precarious 
for a family party. If a good site can be 
found it is better to stick to it, to make it 


as comfortable as possible, and to use it as 
the point from which radiating excursions 
can be made. Fhe Shaybacks once thought 
it desirable t6 have a new camp every 
summer, and many campers prefer this 


plan. But, having found an ideal camp- 
ing ground on Memphremagog, they dis- 
covered that a certain home feeling was 
developed the first year; that it grew into 
an affectionate attachment the second year, 
and that each succeeding experience en- 
hanced the pleasure of the association. It 
is a great advantage to know before you 
set out on your trip just what you are 
going to have when you reach your desti- 
nation. Whena new camping-ground is 
to be found, unless the locality is very 
familiar, a scout or explorer should be sent 
in advance of the party, that the site may 
be selected and transportation secured. 
Another advantage of camping two or 
three years in or near the same place is 
that the heaviest and bulkiest of the camp 
kit may be stored somewhere near the 
grounds, and yearly transportations avoided. 
Those who adopt the nomadic plan of 
camping are obliged to go as light-armed 
as possible. [The writer once camped for 
four months on the Plains, making a new 
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camp almost every night, and nearly all 
his worldly goods, except the clothes he 
had on, and a few little conveniences in a 
valise, were packed in an oat-bag or 
rolled up in his blankets. Only that which 
is absolutely essential should be taken on 
such an expedition. The writer remem- 
bers, however, that although officers and 
men were limited to twenty-five pounds of 
baggage each, yet one zealous lieutenant 
managed to smuggle along a Webster’s 
Unabridged Dictionary. Why this volume 
was taken out on a campaign against the 
Indians I have never been able to discover. 
It is not a convenient missile ; the Indians 
are opposed to the spelling reform on prin- 
ciple ; logomachy had not then become a 
social game. The motive for this strange 
selection must be left to the charity of the 
reader. In a permanent camp, although 
one may not indulge in such ‘‘ unabridged ” 
luxuries, a wider range of comforts is 
permitted. ] 

‘*Good heavens! what luggage!” said 
a Canadian woman, as she saw the Shay- 
backs’ effects piled up on the landing. It 
was, indeed, a motley array of bedding, 
boxes, bags, and bundles ; such as one may 
see at Castle Garden with a party of newly 
arrived emigrants, and were we not emi- 
grants on Canadian soil? It is not a well- 
ordered barrel, or asymmetrical box, which 
awakens suspicions of vagrancy. It is the 
roll of bedding tied up in a piece of old 
carpet, and heavily corded, the oat-bag filled 
with tent-pins, or some plethoric, shapeless 
bundle, a little out at the elbows, which 
creates the suspicion that the owner has 
just graduated from the poor-house, and 
has embarked for some new domain of 
pauperism. In later years the Shaybacks, 
to save transportation, have adopted the 
plan suggested of storing most of their 
tents, cooking utensils and camp-fixtures 
in the little village of Georgeville, about a 
mile and half from their camp-ground. 
Notwithstanding this the amountof personal 
material to be transported each year for the 
party of twelve is considerable, and Mr. 
Shayback found last summer, when the 
train moved off from the Lowell depot, 
that he had nineteen brass checks in his 
pocket. At this number the supply of 
checks gave out, and a piece of chalk was 
used for the rest of the baggage. Other 
important articles for the camp commissary 
are shipped by freight a few days in ad- 
vance of the departure. Arriving at New- 
port, Vermont, these various articles are 
collected on board of the ‘‘ Lady of the 
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Lake,” and after a night’s rest at the Mem- 
phremagog House, the Shaybacks steam for 
Georgeville, eighteen miles away. Here 
the articles stored are gathered together on 
the wharf—and a formidable pile they 
present. A great barge or scow, like a 
Mississippi flat-boat, propelled by long 
sweeps, is procured, and all the things are 
piled in with tumultuous disorder. The 
campers gleefully tumble in also to fill up 
the chinks. The row-boats are taken in 
tow behind, and the great barge moves off 
with as much gravity as Noah’s Ark, which 
it greatly resembles, except that it has not 
a house on top. When it showers, there- 
fore, as it occasionally does just after the 
barge is pushed off, the Noachians cover 
themselves with waterproofs and tarpaulins 
and hide their diminished heads under the 
protection of the tents which are spread 
over the chattels. 

Although the Shaybacks come from a 
foreign country there are no commission- 
ers of emigration to set a price on their 
heads, and the only formality which marks 
this transit from the great Republic to the 
great Dominion is the inspection of the 
customs, which is more a matter of eti- 
quette than of personal or official curiosity. 
Noah’s ark moves slowly into the little 
bay, and finally grounds its broad prow 
upon the sand. A census taken on the 
spot would show that there were four 
families and a baker’s dozen of souls added 
to the population of Canada; namely, 
seven adults and six children. An inven- 
tory of the cargo in the barge, as declared 
on Mr. Shayback’s manifesto, reads sur- 
prisingly like one of Mr. Walt Whitman’s 
poems. Six tents: one 914 X 6% feet; 
one 8% X 9% ; one 12 X 18; one Io X 12. 
These serve as camp dormitories ; a capa- 
cious tent, 12 X 14, is used as a parlor and 
general rendezvous, while a small one, 
7 X 7, is dedicated to the kitchen. Four fair- 
sized trunks and six valises contain articles 
of wearing apparel. For the ladies there are 
short flannel dresses with warm jackets, 
heavy shawls, broad-brimmed hats, rubber 
circulars, coats and shoes, bathing-dresses, 
shoe-bags, hoods, flannel wrappers to sleep 
in, and the usual assortment of curling- 
sticks, hair-pins, mirrors, and_ ribbons, 
which make up the incidental but most 
essential features of a lady’s outfit. For 
the gentlemen there are overcoats, both 
woollen and rubber, and enough old cloth- 
ing to stock a Chatham-street dealer. 
Nothing contributes more to the freedom 
of camp life than to be clad in raiment 
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which is beyond redemption, and there- 
fore beyond the possibility of spoiling. At 
the close of the season there are always 
fishermen who can utilize the disreputable 
vestiges which are left. Furthermore, 
there are huge bundles of blankets and 
half a dozen hammers ; an axe, three hatch- 
ets, two saws, a spade, a hammer, nails, 
spikes, screws, gimlets, a brace and bits, a 
full set of tin plates, cups and saucers, 
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plated knives, forks, and spoons; empty 
ticks for bedding to be filled with straw at 
the barn; two barrels of pots and kettles, 
three cots, two lanterns, a supply of rope 
of various sizes, a kerosene stove, oven, 
double-boiler, and tea-kettle, a barrel of 
kerosene-oil, and, among the instruments 
of torture, a violin, flute, and cornet. 
Many of these effects represent the accu- 
mulation of several years, and illustrate one 
advantage of camping in the same place. 
The Shaybacks always make liberal 
provision for the camp cuisine. The fear 
of famine does not haunt them. The 
packages of merchandise sent by freight 
contain a supply of provisions, the bill of 
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which lies before me, and which may be 
suggestive to other excursionists. It con- 
tains such items as tea, coffee, canned 
tongue, dried apples, canned pears, apri- 
cots, cherries, berries, tomatoes, peaches, 
raspberries, pineapples, sardines, sugar, 
oatmeal, rye, graham meal, raisins, 
prunes, currants, dates, walnuts, soap, 
sapolio, barley, cracked wheat, tapioca, 
rice, saleratus, isinglass, sea-moss, salt, 
macaroni, chocolate, oil, olives, candles, 
yeast powder, corn starch, matches, ship 
bread, oatmeal biscuit, and pilot bread. 
The. quantities of those articles are judi- 
ciously determined by the size of the party 
and its gastronomic reputation. Neces- 
sities not included in this invoice can 
usually be found in the vicinage of the camp. 
Here is a great aquarium thirty miles long 
in front of our tent doors, with a constant 
supply of perch, and a somewhat incon- 
stant supply of lake trout and other fish. 
The butcher from Stanstead makes a bi- 
weekly trip to Georgeville, bringing good 
beef and the best of Canadian mutton. 
Milk, eggs, butter, potatoes, and other 
vegetables can be obtained at the farm- 
house less than half a mile away. There 
is a great sugar orchard almost within a 
stone’s throw from the camp, and our 
summer life is daily sweetened by its prod- 
uct. Sixteen miles east, over some of the 
steepest hills that a horse ever climbed, 
there is an old-fashioned farm-house. 
With telescopic eyes the inmates see the 
Shaybacks coming weeks ahead, and as 
David, in Hebraic times, carried parched 
corn, loaves, and cheeses to his brethren 
in camp, so Joseph the Muscular inva- 
riably visits his Shayback cousins with 
loaves of graham bread, a bag of apples, 
a can of maple syrup, a mould of butter, 
and numerous other goodies, including 
some contraband doughnuts ripened in his 
mother’s kitchen. 

A generous camp-larder will repair a 
good many deficiencies, but it will not 
atone for a poor camp-site. The Shay- 
backs think that the several requisites for a 
good camp-ground are realized in their 
old camp at Bedroom Point, and their new 
one at Bullock’s Bay. At the former, the 
tents were placed in the bottom of a U- 
shaped wall of cedar, pine, and hemlock, 
which protected them from northerly and 
southerly winds, and left a beautiful vista 
opening upon the water. The shores of 
the lake abound with drift-wood, and the 
groves contain an abundance of dried cones 
and dead limbs, which furnish fagot-gath- 
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erers with a plentiful harvest. Only one 
who has camped upon the Plains without 
a stick of wood or even a buffalo chip to 
cook a meal, can appreciate the luxury of 
camping where wood seems to be as 
abundant as earth or water. In the imme- 
diate vicinity of the camp-ground there are 
no less than twelve varieties of trees. Cedar, 
birch, hemlock, maple, pine, and spruce 
abound, some of which fill an important 
part in the constructive processes of camp- 
life. The water of the lake is soft and 
pure, excellent for cooking and washing. 
The little babbling brook which sings in the 
storm and is quiet in the sunshine, and the 
clear, cold spring within a few rods of the 
kitchen-tent, furnish a constant supply of 
ice-cold water on draught. In Camp Mer- 
riman a beautiful little cove slopes into the 
lake, and makes an excellent place for 
bathing; but the principal charm of the 
spot was the shady peninsula, running out 
into the lake, where the Shaybacks might 
swing in their hammocks, catch the soit 
summer breezes, and watch the clouds that 
float over the head of Oxford. When the 
farm upon which they had camped for five 
years finally changed hands, and the shore- 
front was put to other uses, the Shaybacks 
had to move but half a mile to find another 
site, lacking some of the characteristic feat- 
ures of the firstone, but possessing compen- 
sating advantages. The beach was not so 
smooth or sandy, but the spring was more 
convenient. We missed the point for our 
hammocks, but a great, towering, forest- 
crowned cliff reared its battlements against 
the north-west wind. And there was a 
grassy, open park, so well protected by a 
thick wall of trees, that no rude storm, 
however violent, could disturb the trustful 
composure of our tents. We were also 
nearer to Georgeville, and nearer to Farmer 
Bigelow’s milk fountains, that irrigated 
our oatmeal pudding every morning, and 
diluted our chocolate at night. 

The habitual camper soon becomes, by 
education, a very fair topographical en- 
gineer. He knows a good camp-ground 
when he sees it. He must have an eye for 
a beautiful situation, but, knowing the in- 
exorable round of camp duty, he will 
not overlook considerations of practical 
convenience. It takes the pilgrim Shay- 
backs, after they have landed with the hete- 
rogeneous baggage, but a short time to 
determine where their tent shall be placed. 
The ladies have the first choice, and in- 
variably display a remarkable intelligence 
in making it.. The slope of the ground, 
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the outlook, convenience to the kitchen 
and the shore, relations to the picturesque 
and the symmetrical, as well as the impor- 
tant question of adequate shelter, —all assist 
in determining the location of the tents. 
Military regularity is not required. The 
kitchen-tent is not far from the shore, and 
the dining-tent not far from the kitchen. 
Having once had to make a round trip of 
half a mile for every pail of water, when 
camping on the Penobscot, Mr. Shayback 
recognizes the advantages of having the 
camp-fire near a good supply of fresh 
water. 

These canvas houses are to be the pil- 
grim’s shelter for four weeks; it is worth 
while, therefore, to put them up properly 
to begin with. It speaks well for the 
engineering operation of the Shaybacks 
that in the course of seven years’ camping 
they have never had a tent blown down. 
There have been times when such an exi- 
gency has seemed very probable. Against 
a north or south wind Camp Merriman 
was well protected; but when a tornado 
west by south swept over the lake, rolling 
great billows on the shore, and roaring 
through the trees like a legion of demons, 
the tent-poles bent and swayed; there was 
an immense flapping of canvas, and on 
two occasions the whole camp sallied forth 
from their tents, at 4 o’clock in the 
morning, to witness the grandeur of the 
storm, and to hang on for a time to the 
guy-ropes. Eternal vigilance is the price 
of an upright tent. Every night before 
going to bed it is important to heed the 
injunction of Isaiah, to ‘‘ lengthen thy 
cords and strengthen thy stakes.” Mr. 
Shayback never retires for the night with- 
out a lantern, an axe, and a sledge-ham- 
mer within easy reach in case of need, and 
it not infrequently happens that he is 
obliged to go forth at midnight, in undress 
uniform, to pound some recreant tent-pin 
or tighten a loose fly. In their first camp 
on the Penobscot the ladies who occupied 
a tent adjacent to Mr. Shayback’s thought 
ita necessary precaution at night to have 
a rope pass underneath the tents, one end 
of which lay within their reach, the other 
being attached to Mr. Shayback’s arm. 
Necessity never required the use of this 
danger signal, but attempts were made on 
more than one occasion to haul Mr. Shay- 
back from under the canvas by means of it. 
The amount of giggling heard in the next 
tent showed that the motive was certainly 
not alarm. 

Each tent is provided with a tent-fly 
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which furnishes a second roof, keeps off 
rain, and renders them cooler. To keep 
out dampness the tents are all floored. 
Lumber for this purpose is stored from 
year to year in the barn at the farm-house, 
and when a new supply is needed, it is 
brought on the ‘* Lady,” from Newport. 
The six tents are put up in remarkably 
short time. In the work of settling there 
are no spectators. Every one takes hold. 
The first day is usually a hard one. The 
muscles are unused to exertion, but they 
are quickened by an active and unflagging 
enthusiasm. Inthe work of flooring the 
tents the mechanical capabilities of women 
are beautifully illustrated. Mrs. Shayback 
and Arline established on the Penobscot 
the precedent of cutting, fitting, and laying 
down their own tent-floors. They and 
their associates have ever since kept 
up this practice. Owing to the inequali- 
ties of the ground it is not always an easy 
matter to lay a level floor, but there are 
plenty of stones to shore them up, and it is 
only by some special grace of feminine 
resignation that the male members are per- 
mitted to carry them. The facility with 
which Mrs. Shayback will use a saw and 
hammer, a screw-driver, a brace and bit, 
and other useful tools, is only equalled by 
the ease and promptness with which she 
can get a meal for a dozen hungry camp- 
ers. 

Ticks for bedding are filled with straw 
at the farm-house. Some of the campers 
use cots. Those who wish a luxurious 
couch make a box six feet long and about 
four feet wide; this is filled with spruce 
boughs, and the well-filled tick is laid upon 
it. 

On the second day a large dining-room 
table is built, either under the shade of the 
trees in the grove, or under a tent-fly. 
Skids are made to draw up the boats; a 
spigot is put in the kerosene-oil barrel ; 
the hammocksare put up ; fish-lines rigged ; 
and various shelves and tables are made 
around the kitchen tent, usually by Mrs. 
Shayback. The camp-ground is then 
cleaned up. The lumber left over is piled 
neatly up hehind the tents. Hardly a day 
passes but a piece of it is wanted for some 
new purpose. The ladies take much pride 
in the decoration and arrangement of the 
interior of their tents. They are cosey and 
comfortable. It would not be difficult for 
the casual observer to tell the sex of the 
occupants from the taste displayed in orna- 
menting them. Mr. Shayback has one 
standing charge against the feminine_pil- 
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grims: they insist in making up their beds 
too early in the morning. No male mem- 
ber of the Shayback party thinks of making 
his bed till the afternoon has come. 

It takes three or four days to get well 
settled, and then Mr. Shayback and his 
male associates apply themselves with in- 
tellagence and vigor to the construction of 
the camp wharf. ‘The trees are cut in the 
forest and sawed to the desired length of 
piles. A calm day is chosen for the work 
in the water. Clad in his bathing suit, 
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is a daily round of camp duties which must 
be performed. Six o’clock in the morn- 
ing usually finds the camp stirring. The 
kerosene stove is lighted, the water is put 
on for the oatmeal. An_ old-fashioned 
camp-fire is also built near the kitchen 
tent. Wood must be brought and chopped. 
Water must be drawn from the lake for 
cooking purposes. The milk is brought 
by Lisel from the farm-house. Mr. Ganz- 
back is the presiding genius of the kero- 
sene barrel, and, like a wise virgin, always 











BUILDING A WHARF 


Mr. Shayback, with a huge mallet, drives 


the piles into the yielding sand. Cross 
pieces of joist are placed upon them, and 
over.these boards are nailed, and the little 
wharf when made is found to pay for the 
labor in saving boats from wear and their 
occupants not a few wet feet. 

‘* But how do you spend your time after 
you are settled?” is the question which the 
pilgrims are often asked. 

In reply, we may say that time is 
shorter at Memphremagog than at any 
other place. Hxnuz is unheard of. There 





fills the lan- 
terns before 
breakfast in the 
morning. Mrs. 
Shayback is 
the chief cook. 
Mrs. Ganzback 
assists her. 
Mrs. Ging- 
werth and Ho- 
sanna set the 
table. The fa- 
cility with 
which literary 
men may apply 
themselves to 
the task of 
wiping dishes 
is shown when 
the meal is over. After breakfast a trip 
is usually made to Georgeville for the mail, 
and to secure needful provisions. The 
duties of the camp are considered to be 
synonymous with its recreations. This 
may not be always the case, but it is 
pleasing to look at it in that way. It is 
difficult to say under which classification 
fishing would always come, but this forms 
an important part of camp occupation. 
The navy, at present, consists of three 
serviceable boats, the ‘* Hippogriff,” the 
‘¢‘ Garfield,” and the ‘* Achilles,” the latter 
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named in honor of its builder, presum- 
ably a descendant from the Homeric hero 
who has put off his ancient armor, laid 
down his pictured shield, and is now 
the best boat-builder on the lake. The 
three boats convey the entire camp party 
when necessary. The children are allowed 
the use of the boats within the limits of the 
bay, the only restriction being that they 
shall not go out in them unless there is 
one boat with oars left on the shore. The 
children prove often to be the best fishers 
in the party. It is generally not difficult 
to catch within an hour enough perch for 
a fry or a good mess of chowder. To the 
gentlemen falls the lot of dressing them. 
This is a domain of male occupation which 
feminine industry has not yetinvaded. At 
noon the campers indulge in the luxury of 
abath. The gradual slope of the beach 
makes it a suitable place to learn to swim, 
and the children are daily given lessons in 
this useful and enjoyable art. Dinner is 
laid about 2 o’clock. It is the gastronomic 
event of the day. The remainder of 
the afternoon is spent in rowing, fishing, 
walking, reading, taking photographs 


(Mrs. Shayback being the artist), writing 
letters to friends, swinging in the hammock, 
or snoozing in the tents. In August, when 
the Shaybacks camp, the sun sets before 7 


o’clock. A cup of chocolate and a few oat- 
meal crackers are considered enough for 
the evening meal. The boats are drawn 
up and fastened for the night, the lamps 
lighted in the tents, the children are put 
to bed. An hour is devoted to games or 
reading, and generally by half-past 8, 
seldom later than 9, the Shaybacks have 
retired to that measure of rest which tired 
muscles and a good conscience afford. 

The daily routine of camp life is varied 
by occasional’ excursions to new regions. 
Sometimes the Shaybacks hire a team and 
make a raid upon the enterprising town of 
Stanstead, never forgetting to visit the old 
farm-house on the hill that overlooks the 
plain. A family ticket on the ‘* Lady” 
furnishes the whole party a trip to New- 
port or Magog when they desire it, and 
there is the great puffing, asthmatic, lum- 
bering ‘* Memphremagog,” which crosses 
the lake once or twice a day from George- 
ville to a little landing on the opposite 
shore, when it is not tempted by more lu- 
crative business. Directly facing the camp, 
on the opposite shore of the lake, is a bold 
promontory known as Gibraltar. Some 
eight or ten years ago a company of capi- 
talists from Montreal conceived the idea 
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of building a large hotel on this point, in 
hopes that it would attract tourists from 
Montreal. Twenty or thirty small cottages 
were erected in the immediate vicinity of 
the hotel. The hotel was lathed, when 
the company burst like a bubble. The 
house and grounds were afterwards sold at 
a great sacrifice. The building with its 
shining tower still adorns the cliff, and 
once or twice a year the pilgrims make a 
trip to the site of its desolation. 
- The occupants of the Shaybacks are 
essentially aquatic, but now and then a 
large wagon or a two-horse team is en- 
gaged for a drive through the Canadian 
woods to Magog or Massawippi. From 
eight to ten miles a day is generally made 
with the oars. Mr. Shayback has a record 
of twenty, and Mr. Pod of twenty-two. 
In six days the latter gentleman has rowed 
a hundred miles; and has made the whole 
length of the lake, from Newport to Magog, 
thirty miles, in twenty-four hours. 

Georgeville, the nearest village vo camp, 
and the only one between it and Newport, 
twenty miles away, is a little Canadian 
hamlet containing about one hundred 
inhabitants, possessing two churches, a 
school, a_ post-office, an enterprising, 
well-kept hotel of modest dimensions, and 
two blacksmith shops. Georgeville is one 
of the calmest, most self-possessed towns 
in Canada. A single wire and a daily 
mail-bag keep it in communication with 
the outside world. Being within two 
hours’ sail of the United States, it has an 
international interest in the great events 
which occur on both sides of the line. But 
no breezes of intelligence from any direc- 
tion ever disturb the perfect serenity of its 
peace. In the course of several years’ ac- 
quaintance I have never known George- 
ville to exhibit a state of excitement save 
on two occasions. Once when Lord Duf- 
ferin, in 1878, stopped for a few minutes. 
at the village; the other, when it was ru- 
mored that a certain little steam-yacht was 
sinking. Georgeville enjoys the distinction 
of possessing a little world of its own. 
The people are hospitable, generous, and 
obliging to the last degree. The simplicity 
of the town has not been perverted. The 
supreme deliberation of its inhabitants is 
sometimes exasperating toa nervous Amer- 
ican, but it is exactly the sedative he needs. 
Soon he catches the influence of its sopo- 
rific spirit, and takes an hour to do a job 
or an errand which he could do comforta- 
bly in thirty minutes. 

The two daily events in the life of the 
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hamlet are the arrival of the steamboat 
twice a day, with the latest intelligence 
from the United States, and the less event- 
ful entrance of the mail-bag, which comes 
twice a day by wagon. For the satisfac- 


tion of the State Department at Washing- 
ton (which already contains much of Mr. 
Shayback’s handwriting) I am happy to 
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communicate, that in the several years of 
their stay on the lake shore the Shay- 
backs have never suffered from any intru- 
sion whatever, and every courtesy and 
kindness has been extended by the natives 
to these transient immigrants. 


S. J. Barrows. 


[To be continued. ] 


AN UNLUCKY TRIP. 


SomE time since, while lazily bicycling 
along one of the higher streets in the city 
of Montreal, and puzzling my poor brains 
as to the way in which I should spend my 
annual two weeks’ vacation, I resolved to 
follow, on my bicycle, the north shore of 
the St. Lawrence as far as the old town of 
Three Rivers, and then go back to the 
north about forty miles, and enjoy a few 
days of trout-fishing and bear-shooting. 

The distance between .the two towns is 
about ninety miles, but the roads are abom- 
inably rough, or else your wheel sinks 
inches into the yielding and blinding sand. 
The trip is not an enjoyable one for a bicy- 
cler on this account, though the route 
is very beautiful, passing through small 
French villages and winding by magnificent 
elms and maples, with the noble St. Law- 
rence ever in sight. For the person who 
has never visited the rural parts of the 
Province of Quebec there is no more in- 
teresting trip, more especially if the tour- 
ist is at all acquainted with the French 
language ; and, notwithstanding all that has 
been said by would-be critics and drawing- 
room linguists, the Aatozs of the French 
Canadian is far more easily understood 
than the jargon of the Parisian in the same 
condition of life. I have spoken with both 
a good deal, and speak from experience. 

The only village of any importance to be 
met with on the way down is Berthier, and 
that hardly deserves to be so spoken of. 
There may be seen a chapel built by the 
Seigneur Cuthbert, in the year 1786, and 
usually acknowledged to be the oldest 
Protestant place of worship in the Province 
of Quebec. In this village I passed the 
night at a comfortable, though small, so- 
called hotel, the charges being extremely 
moderate, and the politeness and attention 
excessive. After abreakfast of boiled eggs 


and fresh milk I went onward in excellent 
spirits and without any mishap or unpleas- 
ant occurrence, and taking my dinner at 
Louisville, a few miles distant from the far- 
famed St. Leon springs, I arrived at the 
ancient town of Three Rivers in the cool 
of the evening, and put up at the St. James 
Hotel for the night. The river is narrow 
opposite the town, and from the ‘‘ Boule- 
varde” (a _ beautiful promenade walk 
of plank and asphalt) exquisite views of 
river scenery can be had. Here is where 
the dark and turbid waters of the St. 
Maurice river, coming from the north, 
mingle with the blue waters of the St. 
Lawrence, and the confluence is marked 
or divided by two islands which form three 
channels, thus leading the old discoverers 
of ** La Nouvelle France” to surmise that 
three rivers entered the St. Lawrence ut 
this point. The town is built on a huge 
natural mound of sand and is infested with 
the ‘* wicked flea,” and I left early the next 
morning to proceed on my journey north- 
ward. Successive ridges are to be met 
with, upon which scrub-pine are struggling 
for a bare existence, the ridges growing 
more and more sterile as we proceed north- 
ward till we reach the bare rocks and 
precipitous cliffs of the Laurentides. 

These are said by geologists to be the 
oldest land in existence; and marks and 
evidences which it is difficult to attribute 
to other causes than the drifting of ice- 
bergs, or the long-continued onward march 
of a half-submerged glacier, abound every- 
where. The face of the cliffs is scarred; 
boulders of many tons’ weight lie in im- 
possible places ; and mounds of drift-gravel, 
showing the action of water, are to be 
found on all sides. 

But I am anticipating a little too rapidly. 
Leaving Three Rivers about six in the 
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morning, I wheeled on about a dozen 
miles, till I reached a place called ‘* The 
Forges.” Here are to be seen old iron 
forges, not now in use, with the most 
curious of blast-furnaces for smelting the 
bog-ore, once found in great quantities 
hereabouts, but now almost completely 
exhausted, thereby naturally stopping the 
forges. The castings formerly made here 
were justly celebrated, as they were manu- 
factured by the use of charcoal, thus giv- 
ing iron of a superior quality. Iron was 
first smelted here on October 15, 1737,— 
the first smelting ever done in Canada. 
Past these old and dilapidated forges a 
clear, crystalline trout brook quickly rip- 
ples, making sweet music, as if in joy that 
its pure waters are no more employed to 
carry off the mill refuse. Situated in a 
valley, from which the hillsides rise very 
abruptly, these forges form a most charm- 
ing and exquisite coup del, and would 
make a most excellent subject for a water- 
color. After inspecting the buildings, and 
smoking a pipe of mild tobacco, I pro- 
ceeded on my journey with a great deal of 
difficulty, as the hills and ascents became 
very frequent, and the road very rough. At, 
or rather behind, the top of a somewhat 
high ridge in front of me I perceived a 
cloud of heavy smoke, and naturally im- 
agined it to be some Aadzétants (as the 
French Canadian farmers are called) clear- 
ing land, and, making an extra effort, I 
pushed on rapidly to gain the top of the 
ridge, which having been effected, I gave 
a loud halloo to inform the workers of a 
new arrival. No answer came but the 
soughing of the wind and the crackling of 
the branches before the fiery blast. It was 
at once evident to me that the woods were 
on fire, and beyond the immediate control 
of man; it had probably caught, from 
some ‘**smudge” or camp-fire, and was 
rapidly spreading. 

Huge, dense volumes of smoke were 
drifting to the westward, while up the tall 
spruces and elegant, spire-like larches the 
fiery tongues leaped in frantic rage. The 
whole heavens seemed to be on fre, from 
the brilliant illumination of the destructive 
blaze. Loud explosions occurred every 
few moments as the great heat rent the 
boulders in twain, and pieces of the 
granite cliffs chipped off with a report 
like a pistol-shot. The fire had nearly 
burnt itself out on one side of the road 
on which I had to pass, but the intensity 
of the heat was yet too great to permit 
me to think of dashing through. There 
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was no other alternative than to wait. 
And most impatiently I did it; but I did 
not wait long enough. 

Taking a quick start, and putting on all 
speed, I madea brave and impetuous dash ; 
the road was almost hidden by ashes; and, 
in my eagerness to get through, I did not 
watch carefully enough for anything that 
might upset me. I ran full tilt into a 
gnarled root that extended across the road, 
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and the smaller wheel getting caught in 
the forked root, over I went, head over 
heels, into the hot ashes. , 

In an instant I was on my feet, and in 
another instant I was on the other side of 
the burnt ** wave,” having had fortunately 
only a few yards further to go. The bi- 
cycle remained in the ashes; but with the 
aid of a young spruce upon which [ left 
one of the branches to form a hook, I 
managed to hook it out, luckily not injured 
beyond the remedial powers of a jack-of- 
all-trades in the next village. I, myself, 
had been more frightened than hurt, only 
receiving one ugly burn on my left cheek. 
I applied some cold wood-ashes to this, to 
exclude the air, and the pain sensibly mod- 
erated, though I could not lie with that side 
of my face on a pillow for five days after- 
ward. Soon afterwards I reached the village 
of St. Etienne, than which a more wretched 
place can hardly exist on the face of the 
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globe. There is no hotel, the stores seem 
to be afraid to sell anything of an edible na- 
ture, and the inhabitants look upon a stran- 
‘ger, especially an English-speaking one, as 
a wild animal, and dangerous at that. 
Shaking the dust off my feet, I did not tarry 
long, and proceeded on my way till I arrived 
at the village of St. Boniface,— by the way, 
every village and every township here- 
abouts is under the particular protection of 
a respective, and I hope respectable, saint. 

This latter village is distant but a few 
miles from the exquisitely picturesque falls 
of Shawenegan, a view of which is well 
worth the trip here. They are unique of 
their kind, and must be seen to be appreci- 
ated. At eleven o’clock at night, under 
the rays of the gentle moon, I gazed, not for 
the first time, nor for the last time, I hope, 
upon those cascades. Alone I stood upon 
the banks, and listened to the surging and 
dashing and splashing of the waters, and 
thought of Southey’s curious lines, ‘* How 
the water comes down at Lodore.” Alone 
I stood and listened to the clear metallic 
notes of the ‘*‘ mountain whistler,” and the 
** too-hoo” ofthe owl, —alone with Nature ! 
I felt I had come ‘* on and up where Na- 
ture’s heart beats strong amid the hills.” 
Musing, the moments fled by unnoticed ; I 
was completely absorbed in the almost 
silent majesty of the woods and the music 
of the waters. I thought of the Eternal, 
and knew that — 


In vain thro’ mazes of deep thought, the mind 
Wanders to seek of Thee the fitting semblance. 
Nought, e’en that thro’ the glass of hoary Time 
Has passed, can measure Thy immensity. 

The ages dead of Babylon’s splendor, 

Of dynasties Egyptian and their ruin, 

Of pre-Adamite darkness and fable, 

Are only fleeting breaths, forever sunk 

In thy vast, deep unfathomableness. 

The celestial domes are but Thy footstool, 

And Time himself is but a flickering flame 
Showing the gloom thro’ which no eye can pierce; 
And the long cycles of Chaos, but dead waves 
That found a grave in thee, — Eternity. 


It seems to me that in the quiet solitude 
and peace of Nature we feel that we can 
better grasp, imperfectly as it must be, a 
mental conception of the Eternal. 

About midnight, or after, I returned to 
the village of St. Boniface, completely 
wrapped in contented slumber. Not a 
single light was anywhere to be seen, and 
the only sign of life was the occasional bark 
of a timorous terrier, who shrank at the 
noise he himself had made. However, 
after some delay, I managed to ring up the 
antiquated landlord in whose domicile I 
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had secured a much-needed bed. With a 
most gracious smile on his face,— though I 
knew he must be cursing me in his heart 
for having disturbed his night’s rest,— 
he gave me a tallow-candle of home manu- 
facture, and showed me the way to my 
room. ‘‘stce gue vous avez tout ce gu’ il 
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vous faut, Monsieur ?” and, having received 
a reply in the affirmative, he gently with- 
drew. Without delay I retired, and, un- 
disturbed by dreams or my conscience, slept 
as only a tired and healthy traveller can 
sleep. I had requested the landlord, who 
called himself ‘* Louis,” to rouse me in the 
morning early, which he accordingly did at 
half-past four o’clock, such being his idea 
of ‘‘early.” A person would have to get 
up early to get ahead of him in more senses 
than one. There was no help for it, so I 
got up and dressed and breakfasted. 

My purpose in coming up here was to 
do a little shooting, particularly to try and 
kill some black bears if possible. My gun- 
case and camp canteen I had had forwarded 
by carrier several days previously, and I 
found them at this village of St. Boniface 
on my arrival. The only additional matter 
now was to secure a couple of men to 
carry the camping material and canoes over 
the ‘* portages.” These were soon engaged 
at a moderate price, and the necessary 
provisions packed away as compactly as 
possible, so as to avoid any unnecessary 
bulkiness. We were to drive about seven 
miles to a lake called Perch Lake. We 
all embarked in the barouche (buckboard) 
and set forth on our journey ; it took us two 
hours and a half to traverse the seven miles, 
owing to the hills and rough nature of the 
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country. Then we unloaded our things 
from the buckboard, and placed them in 
the canoe, and embarked ourselves without 
loss of time, as we wished to make our 
selected camping-ground, about cwenty-six 
miles distant, before nightfall... The great 
obstacle to our making a quick trip was 
the very long ‘ portage” of two miles. 
After this was made we had nothing to 
delay us, as we had only a clear stretch of 
five miles across, or rather down, Horse- 
shoe Lake to complete our journey. We 
passed through different lakes, all varying in 
character and beauty, whose waters were 
of the most transparent clearness and well 
filled with the crimson-spotted trout (Salmo 
fontinalis), often caught up to five and six 
pounds’ weight. These lakes, which are 
innumerable, burst upon the view from the 
most unlooked-for quarters, and are most 
charming and exquisite in their wild pic- 
turesque beauty. Nothing can be more 
pleasing to the lover of nature than a trip 
through them in a bark or Peterboro’ 
canoe. Canoeing, or perhaps some will 
say being canoed, 1s verily the ‘* poetry 
of motion.” Early in the evening we 
reached our camping-ground, and the camp 
was quickly made by driving two forked 
stakes, about nine feet long, into the ground, 
about twelve feet apart, placing a support 
from one to the other, and making a roof 
of sapins, or spruce-boughs. The canteen 
was unpacked, and the frying-pan and 
kettle brought forward. We made our first 
meal out of fried pork, a few brook-trout 
just caught, bread and tea, and some 
cheese, —not a very luscious menu, but 
one that was fully enjoyed. 

The following morning, after breakfast, 
we started with the dogs to see what luck 
we could have in coming upon a bear. 
To make a long story short, we saw none 
for three days, during which time we trav- 
elled a good many miles through the woods. 
Alphonse, one of the men, had made a 
trap, with some logs, about half a mile dis- 
tant from the camp, and from this trap on 
the third day we got our first bear, stone 
dead, —the heavy falling log having broken 
its back as neatly as could be desired. 
This was not altogether what I wanted. I 
desired to bring down a bruin with my 
rifle, and have the skin as a trophy of my 
prowess. On the fourth or fifth day we 
noticed a black object moving on the op- 
posite side of the lake ; and, being satisfied 
it was a bear, and a large one at that, we 
took the canoe and quickly paddled over. 
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Before we got within range he scampered 
offinto the woods. Whether he had seen us 
or not we could not tell. We landed, and 
determined to get a shot at him, if possible. 
I noticed a clear line up the declivity, which 
I knew at once to be a deer-run, and, say- 
ing I would follow it up, left the men to 
proceed in other directions. I had not 
gone far when I heard a tramping and 
rustling not far in advance of me, and ina 
few seconds a magnificent buck caribou 
stood upon the runway directly in front of 
me. I immediately fired upon him, and 
he dropped into the brush and undergrowth 
on the side of the runway. I went up to 
cut his throat with my sporting knife, when, 
as I approached, he suddenly got upon his 
feet and struck violently and viciously at 
me with his forefeet. I jumped on one 
side as quickly as I could, but received a 
blow from one of the feet on my left arm. 
The pain angered and maddened me, and 
I foolishly rushed in upon the buck, and 
stabbed him repeatedly with the knife. The 
blood rushed from the wounds, and I was 
as red with it in a few moments as the 
buck himself. He held out much longer than 
I expected, and succeeded in giving me 
some very ugly blows and bruises. 

Finally, I gave him a stab that almost 
immediately deprived him of strength, 
and he fell to the ground. It seemed to 
me as if I could not have lasted half a min- 
ute more. I sat down completely ex- 
hausted, covered with blood, my own and 
his, and a scalp-wound still bleeding copi- 
ously. I could not have presented a very 
respectable appearance when my men came 
up. They soon bandaged my head and 
stopped the bleeding; and I now discov- 
ered that my left arm was broken, thereby 
necessitating an immediate return to Three 
Rivers, to have the bone set. There was 
no option in the matter. The men had 
killed, at the first shot, the bear we had 
seen on the lake shore, and, hearing my 
shot, had thought it was its mate, and had 
hurried to render me assistance, if neces- 
sary. We had a jolly meal of bear and 
caribou steak that evening, and the next 
morning started back for St. Boniface, 
thence to return to Three Rivers. The 
agony I suffered on the return trip in a 
buckboard, with my bicycle securely fas- 
tened on behind, is now past, but I am still 
doubtful whether two bearskins and a mag- 
nificent set of caribou horns repaid me for 
the suffering on the way. 


Hl. B. Stephens. 











































SCRAPING ACQUAINTANCE WITH THE BIRDS. 


As I was crossing Boston Common, 
some years ago, my attention was caught 
by the unusual behavior of a robin, who 
was standing on the lawn, absolutely mo- 
tionless, and every few seconds making a 
faint hissing noise. So much engaged was 
he that, even when a dog ran near him, 
he only started slightly, and on the in- 
stant resumed his statue-like attitude. 
Wondering what this could mean, and 
not knowing how else to satisfy my curi- 
osity, I bethought myself of a man whose 
letters about birds I had now and then 
noticed in the daily press. So, looking up 
his name in the City Directory, and finding 
that he lived at such a number, Beacon 
street, I wrote him a note of inquiry. He 
must have smiled, I think, as he read it; 
for I remember that I gave him the title 
of ** Esquire,” and spoke of his communi- 
cations to the newspapers as the ground of 
my application to him. ‘+ Such is fame!” 
he likely enough said to himself. ** Here is 
a man with eyes in his head, a man, more- 
over, who has probably been at school in 
his time,— for most of his words are spelled 


correctly,— and yet he only knows my name 
as he has seen it signed once in a while to 


a few lines in a newspaper.” Thoughts 
like these, however, did not prevent his 
replying to the note (my ‘‘ valued favor”) 
with all politeness, although he confessed 
himself unable to answer my question ; 
and by the time I had occasion to write to 
him again I had learned that he was to be 
addressed as ‘‘ Doctor,” and, furthermore, 
was an ornithologist of considerable emi- 
nence, being, in fact, one of the authors 
of the most important work so far issued 
on the birds of North America. 

Certainly I was and am grateful to him 
(he is now dead) for his generous treat- 
ment of my ignorance; but even warmer 
is my feeling towards that city thrush, who, 
all unconscious of what he was doing, 
started me that day on a line of study 
which has been ever since a continual de- 
light. Most gladly would I do him any 
kindness in my power; but I have little 
doubt that, long ere this, he, too, has gone 
the way of all the earth. As to what he 
was thinking about on that, to me, memo- 
rable occasion, I am as much in the dark 
as ever. However, there is no law against 
a bird’s behaving mysteriously, I suppose. 


Most of us, I am sure, often do things 
which are inexplicable to ourselves, and 
once in a very great while, perhaps, it 
would puzzle even our neighbors to ren- 
der a complete account of our motives. 
But whatever the robin meant, and no 
doubt there was some good reason for his 
conduct, he had given my curiosity the 
needed jog. Now, at last, I would do 
what I had often dreamed of doing, — 
learn something about the birds of my own 
region, and be able to recognize at least 
the more common ones when I saw them. 
The interest of the study proved to be 
the greater for my ignorance, which, to 
speak within bounds, was nothing short 
of wonderful; perhaps I might appropri- 
ately use a more fashionable word, and call 
it phenomenal. All my life long I had had 
a kind of passion for being out-of-doors ; 
and, to tell the truth, I had been so often 
seen wandering by myself in out-of-the- 
way wood-paths, or sitting idly about on 
stone walls in lonesome pastures, that 
some of my Philistine townsmen had most 
likely come to look upon me as no better 
than a vagabond. Yet I was not a vaga- 
bond, for all that. I liked work, perhaps, 
as well as the generality of people. But I 
was unfortunate in this respect: while I 
enjoyed in-door work, I hated to be in the 
house; and, on the other hand, while | 
enjoyed being out-of-doors, I hated all 
manner of out-door employment. I was 
not lazy, but I had — well, let us say the 
true aboriginal temperament ; though I fear 
that this distinction will be found too sub- 
tle, even for the well-educated, unless, 
along with their education, they have a 
certain sympathetic bias, which, after all, 
is the main thing to be depended on in 
such nice psychological discriminations. 
With all my rovings in wood and field, 
however, I knew nothing of any open-air 
study. Study was a thing of books. At 
school we were never taught to look else- 
where for knowledge. Reading and spell- 
ing, geography and grammar, arithmetic 
and algebra, geometry and trigonometry 
(the last a science, according to my re- 
membrance of it, which was useful chiefly 
as enabling the student to calculate the 
height of church-steeples by means of cer- 
tain numbers called logarithms), — these 
we studied, of course, as also Latin and 
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Greek. But none of our lessons took us 
out of the school-room (for even our meas- 
uring of meeting-house steeples was all on 
paper), except, indeed, astronomy, the 
study of which (very little it was) I had 
nearly forgotten; and that we pursued in 
the night-time, when birds and plants 
were as though they were not. I cannot 
recollect that any one of my teachers ever 
called my attention to a natural object. It 
seems incredible, but, so far as my memory 
serves, I never observed the return of the 
birds in the spring or their departure in 
the autumn; excepting, to be sure, that 
the semi-annual flight of the ducks and 
geese was always a pleasant excitement, 
more especially because there were several 
lakes (invariably spoken of as ponds) 
in our vicinity, on the borders of which 
the village gunners built pine-branch 
booths in the season. 

But now, as I have said, my ignorance 
was converted all at once into a kind of 
blessing; for no sooner had I begun to 
read bird books, and consult a cabinet of 
mounted specimens, than every turn out-of- 
doors became full of all manner of delight- 
ful surprises. Could it be that what I now 
beheld with so much wonder was only the 
same as had been going on year after 
year in these my own familiar lanes and 
woods? Truly the human eye is nothing 
more than a window, of no use unless the 
man looks out of it. 

Some of the experiences of that period 
seem ludicrous enough in the retrospect. 
Only two or three days after my eyes were 
first opened I was out with a friend in 
search of wild-flowers (I was piloting him 
to a favorite station for Viola pubescens), 
when I saw a most elegant little creature, 
mainly black, but with brilliant orange 
markings. He was darting hither and 
thither among the branches of some low 
trees, while I stared at him in amazement, 
calling on my comrade,who was as ignorant 
as myself, but less excited, to behold the 
prodigy. Half afraid that the bird would 
prove to be some straggler from the tropics, 
the like of whom I should not find in the 
cabinet before mentioned, I went thither 
that very evening. Alas, my silly fears! 
there stood the little beauty’s exact coun- 
terpart, labelled Setophaga rutictlla, the 
American redstart,—a bird which the 
manual assured me was very common in 
my neighborhood. 

But it was not my eyes only that were 
opened, my ears also were touched. It 
was as if all the birds had heretofore been 


silent, and now, under some sudden im- 
pulse, had broken out in universal concert. 
What a glorious chorus it was; and every 
voice a stranger! Fora week or more I was 
puzzled by a song which I heard without 
fail whenever I went into the woods, but 
the author of which I could never set eyes 
on,—a song so exceptionally loud and 
shrill, and marked by such a vehement cres- 
cendo, that, even to my new-found ears, it 
stood out from the general medley a thing 
by itself. Many times I struck into the 
woods in the direction whence it came, but 
without getting so much as a flying 
glimpse of the musician. Very mysteri- 
ous, surely! Finally, by accident I be- 
lieve, I caught the fellow in the very act of 
singing, as he stood on a dead pine-limb ; 
and a few minutes later he was on the 
ground, walking about (not hopping) with 
the primmest possible gait, —a small olive- 
brown bird, with an orange crown and a 
speckled breast. Then I knew him for the 
yellow-crowned thrush ; but it was not for 
some time after this that I heard his famous 
evening song, and it was longer still before 
I found his curious roofed nest. 

‘¢ Happy these early days,” these days 
of childish innocence, — though I was a 
man grown, — when every bird seemed 
newly created, and even the redstart and 
the wood wagtail were like rarities from 
the ends of the earth. Verily, my case was 
like unto Adam’s when every fowl of the 
air was brought before him for a name. 

One evening, on my way back to the 
city after an afternoon ramble, I stopped 
just at dusk in a grove of spruce, and soon 
from the tree-top overhead came a song, — 
a brief strain of about six notes, in a musi- 
cal but rather rough voice, and in exquisite 
accord with the quiet solemnity of the 
hour. Again and again the sounds fell on 
my ear, and as often I endeavored to obtain 
a view of the singer; but he was in the 
thick of the upper branches, and I looked 
for him in vain. How delicious the music 
was! a perfect lullaby, drowsy and rest- 
ful; like the benediction of the wood on 
the spirit of a tired city-dweller. I blessed 
the unknown songster in return; and even 
now I have’a feeling that, perhaps, the pe- 
culiar enjoyment which the song of the 
black-throated green warbler never fails to 
afford me may be due in some measure to 
its association with that twilight hour. 

To this same spruce grove I was in the 
habit, in those days, of going now and 
then to listen to the evening hymn of the 
veery, or Wilson thrush. Here, if no- 
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where else, might be heard music fit to be 
called sacred. Nor did it seem a disad- 
vantage, but rather the contrary, when, as 
sometimes happened, I was compelled to 
take my seat in the edge of the wood, and 
wait quietly, in the gathering darkness, for 
vespers to begin. The veery’s mood is not 
as lofty as the hermit’s, nor is his music to 
be compared for brilliancy and fulness with 
that of the wood thrush; but, more than 
any other bird-song known to me, the 
veery’s has, if I may say so, the accent of 
sanctity. Nothing is here of self-conscious- 
ness; nothing of earthly pride or passion. 
If we chance to overhear it and laud the 
-singer, that is our affair. Simple-hearted 
worshipperthat he is, he has never dreamed 
of winning praise for himself by the excel- 
lent manner in which he praises his Cre- 
ator, — an absence of thrift, which is very 
becoming in thrushes, though, I suppose, 
it is hardly to be looked for in human 
choirs. 

And yet, for all the unstudied ease and 
simplicity of the veery’s strain, he is a 
great master of technic. In his own art- 
less way he does what I have never heard 
any other bird attempt: he gives to his 
melody all the force of harmony. How 
this unique and curious effect, this vocal 
double-stopping, as a violinist might term 
it, is produced, is not certainly known; 
but it would seem that it must be by an 
arpeggio, struck with such consummate 
quickness and precision that the ear is 
unable to follow it, and is conscious of 
nothing but the resultant chord. At any 
rate the thing itself is indisputable, and 
has often been commented on. 

Moreover, this is only half the veery’s 
technical proficiency. Once in a while, at 
least, he will favor you with a delightful 
feat of ventriloquism ; beginning to sing in 
single voice, as usual, and anon, without 
any noticeable increase in the loudness of 
the tones, diffusing the music throughout 
the wood, as if there were a bird in every 
tree, all singing together in the strictest 
time. Iam not sure that all members of 
the species possess this power, and I have 
never seen the performance alluded to in 
print; but I have heard it when the illu- 
sion was complete, and the effect most 
beautiful. 

Music so devout and unostentatious as 
the veery’s does not appeal to the hurried 
or the preoccupied. If you would enjoy 
it you must bring an ear to hear. I have 
sometimes pleased myself with imagining 
a resemblance between it and the poetry 
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of George Herbert, — both uncared for by 
the world, but both, on that very account, 
prized all the more dearly by the few in 
every generation whose spirits are in tune 
with theirs. 

This bird is one of a group of small 
thrushes called the AMyloctchlea, of which 
group we have five representatives in the 
Atlantic States: the wood thrush ; the Wil- 
son, or tawny thrush ; the hermit ; the olive- 
backed, or Swainson ; andthe gray-cheeked, 
or Alice’s thrush. To the unpractised eye 
the five all look alike. All of them, too, 
have the same glorious voice, so that the 
young student is pretty sure to find it a 
matter of some difficulty to tell them apart. 
Yet there are differences of coloration 
which may be depended upon as constant, 
and to which, after a while, the eye be- 
comes habituated; and, at the same time, 
each species has a song and call-notes pecu- 
liar to itself. One cannot help wishing, 
indeed, that he might hear the five singing 
by turns in the same wood. Then he 
could fix the distinguishing peculiarities of 
the different songs in his mind so as never 
to confuse them again. This, however, is 
more than can be hoped for; the listener 
must be content with hearing two, or at 
the most three, of the species singing to- 
gether, and trust his memory to make the 
necessary comparison. 

The song of the wood thrush is, per- 
haps, the most easily set apart from the 
rest, because of its greater compass of 
voice and bravery of execution. The Wil- 
son’s song, as you hear it by itself, seems 
so very characteristic that you fancy you 
can never mistake any other for it; and 
yet, if you are in northern New England 
only a week afterwards, you may possibly 
hear a Swainson (especially if he happens 
to be one of the best singers of his species, 
and, more especially still, if he happens to 
be at just the right distance away), who 
you will say, at first thought, is surely a 
Wilson. The difficulty of distinguishing 
the voices is naturally greatest in the 
spring, when they have not been heard for 
eight or nine months. Here, as elsewhere, 
the student must be willing to learn the 
same lesson over and over, letting patience 
have her perfect work. That the five 
songs are really distinguishable is well il- 
lustrated by the fact, which I will not deny 
myself the pleasure of mentioning, that the 
presence of the Alice thrush in New Eng- 
land during the breeding season, was an- 
nounced as probable by myself, simply on 
the strength of a song which I had heard 
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in the White Mountains, and which, as I 
believed, must be his, notwithstanding I 
had never before heard it, and though ail 
our books affirmed that the Alice thrush 
was not a summer resident of any part of 
the United States. 

It is a striking fact, however, that the 
Hylocichle differ more decidedly in their 
notes of alarm than in their songs. The 
wood thrush’s call is extremely sharp and 
brusque, and is usually fired off in a little 
volley; that of the Wilson is a sort of a 
whine, or snarl, in distressing contrast with 
his song; the hermit’s is a quick, sot¢o- 
voce, sometimes almost inaudible chuck; 
the Swainson’s is a mellow whistle ; while 
that of the Alice is something between the 
Swainson’s and the Wilson’s, — not so gen- 
tle and refined as the former, nor so out- 
rageously vulgar as the latter. 

In what is here said about discriminating 
species it must be understood that [am not 
speaking of such identification as_ will 
answer a strictly scientific purpose. For 
that the bird must beshot. Tothe maiden 


— ‘whose light blue eyes 
Are tender over drowning flies,” 


this decree will no doubt sound cruel. 
Men who pass laws of that sort may ‘call 


themselves ornithologists, if they will; for 


her part she calls them butchers. We 
might turn on our fair accuser, it is true, 
with some inquiry about the two or three 
bird-skins which adorn her bonnet. But 
that would be only giving one more proof 
of our heartlessness ; and, besides, unless a 
man is downright angry he can scarcely 
feel that he has really cleared himself when 
he has done nothing more than to point the 
finger and say, You're another. However, 
I am not set for the defence of ornitholo- 
gists. They are abundantly able to take 
care of themselves without the help of any 
outsider. I only declare that, even to my 
unprofessional eye, this rule of theirs 
seems wise and necessary. They know, 
if their critics do not, how easy it is to be 
deceived; how many times things have 
been seen and minutely described, which, 
as was afterwards established, could not by 
any possibility have been visible ; and, re- 
gret it as we may, it is clear that in this 
world nobody can escape giving and taking 
more or less pain. We of the sterner sex 
are accustomed to think that even our blue- 
eyed censors are not entirely innocent in 
this regard ; albeit, for myself, I am bound 
to believe that generally they are not to 
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blame for the tortures which they inflict 
upon us. 

Granting the righteousness of the scien- 
tist’s caution, however, we may still find a 
less rigorous code sufficient for our non- 
scientific, though I hope not unscientific, 
purpose. For it is certain that no great 
enjoyment of bird study is possible for 
most of us if we are never to be allowed 
to call our gentle friends by name until in 
every case we have gone through the for- 
mality of a ost-mortemexamination. Prac- 
tically, and for every-day ends, we may 
know a robin, or a redstart, or even a her- 
mit thrush, when we see him, without 
first turning the bird into a specimen. 

Probably there are none of our birds 
which afford more surprise and pleasure to 
a novice than the family of warblers. A 
well-known ornithologist has related how 
one day he wandered into the forest in an 
idle mood, and, accidentally catching a 
gleam of bright color overhead, raised 
his gun and brought the bird to his feet ; 
and how excited and charmed he was with 
the wondrous beauty of his little trophy. 
Were there other birds in the woods as 
lovely as this? He would see for himself. 
And that was the beginning of what 
promises to be a lifelong enthusiasm. 

Thirty-eight warblers are credited to 
New England ; but it would be safe to say 
that not more than three of them are known 
to the average New-Englander. How 
should he know them, indeed? They do 
not come about the flower-garden like the 
humming-bird, nor about the lawn like the 
robin ; neither can they be hunted with a 
dog like the grouse and the woodcock. 
Hence, for all their gorgeous apparel, they 
are mostly left to students and collectors. 
Of our common species the most beautiful 
are, perhaps, the blue yellow-back, the blue 
golden-wing, the Blackburnian, the black 
and yellow, the Canada fly-catcher, and 
the redstart; with the yellow-rump, _ the 
black-throated green, the prairie warbler, 
the summer yellow-bird, and the Maryland 
yellow-throat, coming not far behind. But 
they are all of them beautiful, and have, 
besides, the charm of great diversity of 
plumage and habits; while some of them 
have the further merit, by no means incon- 
siderable, of being rare. 

It was a bright day for me when the 
blue golden-winged warbler settled in my 
neighborhood. On my morning walk I 
detected a new song, and, following it up, 
found a new bird, —a result which is far 
from being a thing of course. The spring 
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migration was at its height, and at first I 
expected to have the pleasure of my new 
friend’s society for only a day or two; so I 
made the most of it. But it- turned out 
that he and his companion had come to 
spend the summer, and before very long I 
discovered their nest. This was still un- 
finished when I came upon it; but I 
guessed whose it was, having several times 
noticed the birds about the spot, and a few 
days afterwards the female bravely kept 
her seat, while I stood over her, admiring 
her courage and her handsome dress. I 
paid my respects to her almost daily, but 
jealously guarded her secret, sharing it only 
with a kind-hearted woman, whom I took 
with me on one of my visits. But, alas! 
one day I called, only to find the nest quite 
empty. Whether the villain who pillaged 
it travelled on two legs, or on four, I never 
knew. Possibly he dropped out of the 
ait. But I wished him no good, whoever 
he was. Next year the birds appeared 
again, and more than one pair of them; 
but no nest could I find, though I often 
looked for it, and, as children say in their 
games, was sometimes very warm. 

Is there any lover of birds in whose 
minds certain birds and certain places are 
not indissolubly joined? Most of us, I am 
sure, could go over the list and name the 
exact spots where we first saw this one, 
where we first heard that one sing, and 
where we found our first nest of the other. 
There is a piece of swampy woodland in 
Jefferson, New Hampshire, midway be- 
tween the hotels and the railway station, 
which, for me, will always be associated 
with the song of the winter wren. I had 
been making an attempt to explore the 
wood, with a view to its botanical treas- 
ures; but the mosquitoes had rallied with 
such spirit that I had been glad to beat a 
retreat to the road. Just then an unseen 
bird broke out into a song, and by the time 
he had finished I was saying to myself, a 
winter wren! Now, if I could only see 
him in the act, and so be sure of the cor- 
rectness of my guess! I worked to that 
end as cautiously as possible, but all to no 
purpose; and finally I started abruptly 
towards the spot whence the sound had 
come, expecting to see the bird fly. But 
apparently there was no bird there, and I 
stood still, in a little perplexity. Then, all 
at once, the wren appeared, hopping about 
among the dead branches, within a few 
yards of my feet, and peering at the in- 
truder with evident curiosity ; and the next 
moment he was joined by a hermit thrush, 


equally inquisitive. Both were silent as 
dead men, but plainly had no doubt what- 
ever that they were intheir own domain, 
and that it belonged to the other party to 
move away. I presumed that the thrush 
at least had a nest, not far off, but after a 
little search (the mosquitoes were still ac- 
tive) I concluded not to intrude further on 
his domestic privacy. I had heard the 
wren’s famous song, and it had not been 
overpraised. But then came the inevita- 
ble second thought: had I really heard 
it? True, the music possessed the wren 
characteristics, and a winter wren was 
there; but what proof had I that the bird 
and the song belonged together? No; I 
must see him in the act of singing. But 
this, I found, was more easily said than done. 
In Jefferson, in Gorham, in the Franconia 
Notch, in short; wherever I went, there 
was no difficulty about hearing the music, 
and little about seeing the wren; but it 
was provoking that eye and ear could 
never be brought to bear witness to the 
same bird. However, this difficulty was 
not insuperable, and after it was once over- 
come I was in the habit of witnessing the 
whole performance almost as often as I 
wished. 

Of similar interest to me is a turn in an 
old Massachusetts road, over which, boy 
and man, I have travelled hundreds of 
times ; one of those delightful back-roads, 
half road and half lane, where the grass 
grows between the horse-track and the 
wheel-track, while bushes usurp what 
ought to be the sidewalk. Here, one 
morning, in the time when every day was 
disclosing two or three new species for my 
delight, I stopped to listen to some bird of 
quite unsuspected identity, who was call- 
ing and singing and scolding in the Indian 
brier thicket, making, in truth, a prodig- 
ious racket. I twisted and turned, and 
was not a little astonished when at last I 
detected the author of all this outcry. 
From a study of the manual I set him 
down as probably the white-eyed vireo, — a 
conjecture which further investigation con- 
firmed. This vireo is the very prince of 
stump-speakers, — fluent, loud, and sarcas- 
tic, —and is well called the politician, 
though it is a disappointment to learn that 
he got his title, not from his eloquence, but 
from his habit of putting pieces of news- 
paper into his nest. While I stood peer- 
ing into the thicket, a man whom I knew 
came along the road, and caught me thus 
disreputably employed. No doubt he 
thought mea lazy good-for-nothing; or 
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possibly (being more charitable) he said to 
himself, ‘* Poor fellow! he’s losing his 
mind.” 

Take a gun on your shoulder, and go 
wandering about the woods all day long, 
and you will be looked upon with respect, 
no matter though you kill nothing bigger 
than a chipmunk; or stand by the hour 
at the end of a fishing-pole, catching noth- 
ing but mosquito-bites, and your neighbors 
will think no ill of you. But to be seen 
staring at a bird for five minutes together, 
or picking road-side weeds — well, it is 
fortunate there are asylums for the crazy. 
Not unlikely the malady will grow upon 
him; and who knows how soon he may 
become dangerous? Something must be 
wrong about that to which we are unac- 
customed. Blowing out the brains of 
rabbits and squirrels is an innocent and 
delightful pastime, as everybody knows; 
and the delectable excitement of pulling 
half-grown fishes out of the pond to perish 
miserably on the bank, that, too, is a rec- 
reation easily enough appreciated. But 
what shall be said of enjoying birds with- 
out killing them, or of taking pleasure in 
plants, which cannot suffer even if you do 
kill them ? 

Of my many pleasant associations of birds 
with places one of the pleasantest is con- 


nected with the red-headed woodpecker. 
This showy bird has for a good many 
years been very rare in Massachusetts ; 
and therefore, when, during the freshness 
of my ornithological researches, I went to 
Washington for a month’s visit, it was one 
of the things which I had especially in 


mind, to make his acquaintance. But I 
looked for him without success, till, at the 
end of a fortnight, I made a pilgrimage to 
Mount Vernon. Here, after visiting the 
grave, and going over the house, as every 
visitor does, I sauntered about the grounds, 
thinking of the great man who used to do 
the same so many years before ; but all the 
while keeping my eyes open for the pres- 
ent feathered inhabitants of the sacred 
spot. Soon a bird dashed by me, and 
struck against the trunk of a neighboring 
tree, and, glancing up quickly, I beheld 
my much-sought red-headed woodpecker. 
How appropriately patriotic he looked at 
the home of Washington, wearing the 
national colors, —red, white, and blue! 
After this he became abundant about the 
capital, so that I saw him often, and took 
much pleasure in his frolicsome ways ; and, 
some years later, he suddenly appeared in 
force in the vicinity of Boston, where he 
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remained through the winter months. To 
my thought, none the less, he will always 
suggest Mount Vernon. Indeed, although 
he is certainly rather jovial, and even 
giddy, he is to me the bird of Washington 
much more truly than is the solemn, stupid- 
seeming eagle, who commonly bears that 
name. 

To go away from home, even though 
the journey be no longer than from Massa- 
chusetts to the District of Columbia, is sure 
to prove an event of no small interest to a 
young naturalist ; and this visit of mine to 
the national capital was no exception. On 
the afternoon of my arrival, as 1 was walk- 
ing up Seventh street, I heard a series of 
loud, clear, monotonous whistles, which I 
had then no leisure to investigate, but the 
author of which I promised myself the 
satisfaction of meeting at another time. In 
fact, I think it was at least a fortnight before 
I learned that these whistles came from the 
tufted titmouse. I had been seeing him 
almost daily, but till then he had never 
chanced to use that particular note while 
he was under my eye. 

There was a certain tract of country, 
woodland and pasture, over which I roamed 
a good many times, and which is still clearly 
mapped out in my memory. Here I found 
my first Carolina or mocking-wren, who 
ran in at one side of a woodpile and came 
out at the other as I drew near, and who, 
a day or two afterwards, sang so loudly 
from an oak tree that I ransacked it with 
my eye in search of some large bird, and was 
dumbfounded when finally I discovered who 
the musician really was. Here, every day, 
were to be heard the glorious song of the 
cardinal grosbeak, fhe insect-like effort of 
the blue-gray gnat-catcher, and the rigma- 
role of the yellow-breasted chat. On a 
wooded hillside, where grew a profusion 
of trailing arbutus, pink azalea, and bird- 
foot violets, the rowdyish, great-crested fly- 
catchers were screaming in the tree-tops. 
In this same grove I twice saw the rare 
red-bellied woodpecker, who, on both oc- 
casions, after rapping smartly with his beak, 
turned his head and laid his ear against the 
trunk, evidently listening to see whether 
his alarm had set any grub astirring. 
Near by, in an undergrowth, I fell in with 
a few worm-eating warblers. They seemed 
of a very unsuspicious turn of mind, and 
certainly wore the quaintest of head-dresses. 
I must mention also a tanager, who, all 
afire as he was, one day alighted in a bush 
of flowering dog-wood, which was com- 
pletely covered with its large white blos- 
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soms. Probably he had no idea how well 
his perch became him. 

Perhaps I ought to be ashamed to con- 
fess it, but, though I went several times 
into the galleries of our Honorable Senate 
and House of Representatives, and heard 
speeches by some celebrated men, includ- 
ing, at least, half-a-dozen candidates for 
the presidency ; yet, after all, the congress- 
men in feathers interested me. most. I 
thought, indeed, that the chat might well 
enough have been elected to the lower 
house. His volubility and waggish man- 
ners would have made him quite at home 
in that assembly, while his orange-colored 
waistcoat would have given him an agree- 
able conspicuity. But, to be sure, he 
would have needed to learn the use of 
tobacco. 

Well, all this was only a few years ago; 
but the men whose eloquence then drew 
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the crowd to the capitol are, many of them, 
heard there no longer. Some are dead; 
some have retired to private life. But 
the birds never die. Every spring they 
come trooping back for their all-summer 
session. The turkey-buzzard still floats 
majestically over the city; the chat. still 
practises his lofty tumbling in the sub- 
urban pastures, snarling and scolding at all 
comers ; the flowing Potomac still yields a 
blameless sport to the fish-crow and the 
kingfisher ; the orchard oriole continues to 
whistle in front of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment, and the crow-blackbird to parade 
back and forth over the Smithsonian lawns. 
Presidents and senators may come and go, 
be praised and vilified, and then in turn 
forgotten ; but the birds are subject to no 
such mutations. It is a foolish thought, 
but sometimes their happy carelessness 
seems the better part. 
Bradford Torrey. 
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A FEw years ago, when a bicycle on the 


road was still a great rarity, and its rider a 
gazing-stock, I received an invitation to a 
picnic, to be held at N , thirty miles 
from R , where Ithenlived. N was 
on much higher land than R , and the 
road ran mostly uphill, and very little 
down. This would make it hard going, 
but very easy coming home, so I deter- 
mined to ride to N on the cars, taking 
my machine with me, to stop the next night 
at the house of a friend, and come home 
the next day, at a flying rate, on my bicycle. 

Everything seemed auspicious. The day 
was warm and bright, and, as I wheeled 
my machine into the baggage-car and sat 
down beside it, I could feel the strong west 
wind beat the front of the car till it shook. 
The wind was rising, too, and, as we 
started, the hot cinders flew the length of 
the train like lightning. Unhappy the 
mortal that got one of these in his eye! 
As we left the wooded district, and sped 
over the open country, the wind seemed 
enough to blow the train off the track. 
How it rushed across the corn-fields ! Each 
gust was marked by a long, graceful wave, 
which traversed the whole field and disap- 
peared at the end, just as those of the ocean 
chase each other toward the beach. -The 


few isolated trees seemed ready to break, 
so great was the pressure upon their leafy 
tops, and already a few fences could be 
seen lying prostrate, overthrown by the 
force of the wind. 

When I reached N: , the wind had 
risen so much that it was impossible to ride 
against it, and I was reluctantly obliged to 
leave my wheel in the care of the station- 
keeper and walk to the grounds; and, as 
I leaned it carefully against the wall, I saw 
that I was not the first to be compelled to 
take this course. At the other end of the 
room, balanced in a stand (I wondered 
how ¢hat came there), was an immense 
wheel, a62. It was half-nickelled, and in 
first-rate order, evidently pretty new. A 
nickelled hub-lamp swung in the centre of 
the great wheel, and the front forks were 
painted green and adorned with the gilt 
representation of a tall sunflower. <A 
trailing vine was painted on the long back- 
bone ; just under the seat-spring clip was 
a plate, presumably gold, upon which was 
engraved the one word, ‘*‘ PoLyPHEMUS.” 

I confess that I felt a stroke of envy, 
— not for that machine exactly (for what 
use would it be to a ‘‘ 52-inch man?”), but 
for one like it; but, remembering the 
saying, ‘* Handsome is that handsome does,” 
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and also the long and useful record of my 
own 52, I soon stifled it, and took my way 
to the scene of the festivities. This was a 
little lake surrounded by a grove of pines, 
and, like all of its kind, it had long ago 
been confiscated for this purpose. The 
pond was doing its best to imitate a storm at 
sea. Waves more than three feet high were 
constantly breaking on the little, pebbly 
beach at the leeward end, and white caps 
could be seen over all its surface. All the 
boats had been impounded by the authori- 
ties, on account of the rough weather, and 
one of the principal means of enjoyment 
thus taken away. The would-be picnick- 


ers were sitting under the trees holding 


their hats and grumbling. Was it for this 
that they had come so far, — some of them 
fifty miles? Different plans for amuse- 
ment were discussed one by one, but none 
seemed to fill the place of the lost boats, 
_ until one proposed rigging one of a large 
boat’s sails on a wagon, and having a sail 
on land in spite of the authorities. This 
project was received with a great shout, 
and all began immediately to carry it into 
execution. The one who proposed it took 
up a contribution wherewith to hire the 
sail. This man was remarkable for the 
fact that he did not hold his hat. And why 
not? His hat was by no means remark- 
able, being fashioned something like the 
modern ‘‘ Derby ;” but ah! how different ! 
Made for occasions like these and count- 
less others, — such a one asonly wheelmen 
and policemen fully appreciate, the most 
comfortable one in the world —a helmet! 
From this, his bicycle suit, and his tall 
and commanding stature, I knew him to 
be the owner of ‘* Polyphemus.” 

But to proceed. The owner of the sail, 
by means of a few dollars and the promise 
to repair all damages, was inveigled into 
letting it. For a few dollars more the 
great barge was hired and stripped of its 
top, and the mast made fast with ropes. 
They drew it out into the highway, 
‘* Polyphemus ” took his position at the 
pole as steersman, as many as could got 
in, and, taking advantage of a transient lull, 
they hoisted the great sail. We could 
hear the wind coming again. On it came 
over the lake, making a long line of white- 
caps; we heard it roar through the pines, 
and the next instant it struck the sail. 
The mast bent like a straw, and the barge 
tipped on two wheels. Everybody not in 
it thought it would be overthrown, but its 
passengers threw their weight to the other 
side, and, with a lurch, the huge vehicle 
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started. It went slowly at first, but gained 
velocity, and was soon rushing along at a 
high speed, sometimes on four wheels, 
sometimes on two. They were sailing too 
close-hauled. They crossed the railroad, 
and, just before they went out of sight, we 
saw them let out their sheet. The barge 
gave a plunge, and, taking the full force of 
the wind, disappeared from our view, 
going with the speed of an express train, 
the passengers clinging to each other and 
to the side of the wagon for safety. 

The camp now being cleared of the 
more reckless portion, the others employed 
their time as well as they could with safer 
amusements, and the day wore slowly 
away. The time for departure arrived, 
and all, except the sailors, reached the sta- 
tion though with exciting pursuits of hats, 
handkerchiefs, and even lunch-baskets. 
The special train came, only a half-hour 
late, and, when it left, the station was 
deserted. I took out my wheel, and the 
keeper locked the door on the other. 
I remonstrated, but without effect. ‘* No- 
body should rout him out to-night,” he 
said; and I mounted and rode away toward 
N——, which was but a half mile distant. 
I had the gale ‘‘ astern,” so you may judge 
of the ease and speed with which I climbed 
hills otherwise insurmountable. But when 
I reached N 


, I learned that my friend, 
at whose house I was to stop, had gone 
away on a week’s vacation, somewhere in 


the wilds of Maine. This was great. The 
idea of his forcing me to begin a thirty- 
mile ride within half an hour of sunset! 
I saw that I must ride at least ten miles in 
pitchy darkness, for it was only new moon 
at the time. There was no hotel at N , 
so staying there was not to be thought of. 
If I was to get home that night I must 
startimmediately. I mounted, and wheeled 
on silently out of the village, my friend’s 
house being fortunately in the direction of 
my home. 

As soon as I struck the open road I 
began to feel the force of the wind again. 
The ordinary whisper of a pine-forest was 
changed to a loud roar as the wind tore 
through the branches; and, when there 
were no trees near, the rustling of the grass 
or corn could be heard. The sun set red 
as a live coal, and the darkness began to 
come on. The wind did not abate, but 
rather increased. How it whistled through 
the spokes and past my ears! I could feel it 
push me on. Before long I reached the first 
down-grade. I took coasting position, and 
let her go. The hill was not steep, but the 
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wind made it almost formidable. On I 
went, faster and faster. I didn’t dare to 
put on the brake, neither did I care to. I 
reached the bottom of that hill and whirled 
up the next one by the momentum I had 
gained and the force of the wind. It was 
dusk now, and the farm-houses were far 
apart; but in the gathering darkness I saw 
at the door of one of them, a tall figure in a 
helmet, one hand resting on a gigantic 
wheel, while in the other he held a glass 
of water or milk. I thought that I recog- 
nized ‘** Polyphemus” and nodded, and it 
was not until I got by that I remembered the 
impossibility of the idea. The next descent 
was steeper, and as the wheel got well on 
to it I could feel the increase of speed. 
I had thought I was going fast before, but 
what was this! It put the former one to 
shame. To touch the brake now meant a 
header, and perhaps death! Suddenly I 
saw something which made my blood run 
cold. A few rods ahead, directly in the 
middle of the road, lay the great barge, 
on its side. The pole stretched to one side 
of the road, the mast to the other. Run 
over one of them I must. But which? 
I have heard of great generals who could 
decide quickly in an emergency, but I own 
that I was unable to. Just at that instant 
something passed me like a flash. A 
glimpse of brightly polished nickel, and 
the glare of a hub-light, and it was gone ; 
but in that glimpse I recognized towering 
‘*Polyphemus.” In the gloom I saw 
the red light of his lamp gleam for an 
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instant, and then —an awful crash came 
to my ears, andI saw the mast almost 
under my wheel. I lay back as far as I 
could, and shut my eyes in expectation ; 
but my fears were not realized. I felt the 
machine jump, and the little wheel fly up, 
and then I was tearing down the grade 
again. My own danger over, I began to 
think of ‘*‘ Polyphemus.” There was no 
room for doubt; he must have struck the 
barge and smashed his machine, if not 
killed himself. I should have wished to 
go back, but it was impossible to stop. I 
had no idea how fast I was going, except 
that I could no longer feel the wind on my 
neck. It was pitch-dark now, and not an 
inch of the road could I see; it was only 
by a special providence that I ever saw 
any road again; but at last I saw the lights 
of R gleam through the blackness, and 
then—I only remember that the hind 
wheel flew up; and I felt myself flying 
through the air. 

When I opened my eyes it was broad 
daylight. Iwas in bed, and should have 
thought it all a dream if a sharp twinge of 
pain had not proved ita stern reality. | 
soon learned the sequel to my wild ride. I 
had taken a header nearly in front of my own 
house, and had been stunned by the fall; 
and my friends had been roused to my aid 
by a tall man on a gigantic wheel. My 
machine, strange to say, was uninjured. 
But it was a long while before I fully recov- 
ered from my mad ride from N to 


Forsitan. 


QUATRAINS. 


THE 


MOCKING—BIRD. 


He comes in April ecstasy 
To keep his sylvan tryst, — 
His music is the breath of bloom — 
This tuneful optimist ! 


THE OWL. 


His voice maligns the solitude, 
When evening winds are whist, — 
And the warm heart of spring abhors 
This wingéd pessimist! ° 


William H. Hayne. 
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Purpose in Recreation. 

THE recent awakening of the American mind 
on the subject of physical education is produc- 
ing two important and timely results: it is 
turning the attention of the people to out-door 
life for recreation, and for the study of Nature. 
While it is conceded that the great need to-day 
of Americans is healthful, intelligent recreation, 
it is none the less true that the companionship 
with Nature, which a search for the pleasures of 
out-door life brings, is of great value in its 
effect, mentally and physically. The general 
emigration of our city population to the coun- 
try in summer, the popularity of our modern 
pastimes, such as canoeing, bicycling, horseback 
riding, etc., are doing much towards furthering 
our acquaintance with Nature and her life. We 
welcome this.— It is sure to bring out the best 
mental and physical qualities of a man when he 
finds out for himself the wonders and beauties of 
plant and animal life. 

Among the agencies which are doing this 
work, one of the most recent, and yet most pro- 
ductive of good results, is the photographic 
camera. 

For many years, from the beginnings of old 
Daguerre, the camera was no more than a ma- 
chine for manufacturing portraits. In its sphere 
it held the same relation to Nature that the por- 
trait-painter does. It is now taking a step in 
advance, and, as the landscape artist has a rank 
beyond the painter who gives us mere faces and 
figures, so the modern camera is to be counted 
far ahead of the machines which formerly did 
their simple work under the glass roof of the 
photographer’s gallery. 

To appreciate his out-door life in its highest 
capacity one must have a purpose. The pur- 
pose may be that of mere sensuous enjoyment 
of form; it may be that of scientific study of 
bird or plant life; or it may be, better than 
either, the artistic appreciation of the combina- 
tions for beauty which Nature makes in her riv- 


ers, her clouds, her rocks, her trees, her birds. 
This last is what the camera, in its most recent 
form with every convenience attached for the best 
results with the least labor, helps us to obtain. 
It enables the amateur to make his trip into the 
woods, to the mountains, or along the sea-shore, 
and to carry back for future reference those forms 
of Nature which most appeal to his best and 
truest sense of beauty. 

That this is true, is easily seen in the fact that 
amateur photography is already producing a 
marked effect on the artistic taste of the general 
public, and in the mechanical art of periodical 
and book literature. ‘* To judge what its possi- 
ble effect may be a century hence,” says a recent 
writer on the use of the camera, *‘ study what it 
has already done for men, — and women, too, — 
who, before they became amateurs, had no ap- 
preciation of the fact that a tree or rock could 
have either individuality or attractiveness.” 
This has been more than once exemplified in 
our own experience, and we welcome the grow- 
ing popularity of amateur photography, as well 
as the great strides of improvement being con- 
stantly made in its mechanical operation. The 
amateur photographer cannot fail to find himself 
growing more closely intimate with Nature, and 
to feel the effect on his best self of this ac- 
quaintance. 


Cruising-Boats. 

THE growing and fallacious tendency to make 
yachting,and other forms of pleasure-boating asci- 
ence instead of an art, is at last, we are glad tosay, 
meeting with an intelligent and effective opposi- 
tion. So-called scientific yachting requires that 
every line of the model, every strand of the rig, 
shall be conformed to theories for the attainment 
of speed. Pleasure-sailing, as a fine art, requires 
safety and comfort first, with speed as a valuable 
but subordinate accessory. It aoes not follow 
that there should be no boats of purely racing rig 
and model ; they are necessary and useful in their 
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proper sphere. The mistake has been that the 
racing element has permeated through and 
through our yacht clubs and boating organiza- 
tions to the exclusion of the cruising spirit, 
which, after all, is the chief end of yachting. It 
has resulted in the extreme ‘‘ English cutter” on 
the one hand, and the extreme ‘‘ American 
skimming-dis ” on the other; it has weakened 
our ocean-sailiag; it has made our regattas a 
contest between so many yards of canvas and 
sO many pounds of ballast, instead of a trial of 
qualities for stanchness and _ seaworthiness. 
This spirit has even had its effect on the canoe, 
which, in its original form, was a vehicle, rather 
than a racing sulky. 

A natural reaction is now setting in. Yacht- 
ing men find that a lee rail under and every man 
to windward is not the only way to sail, and are 
looking to cruising as the highest aim of pleasure- 
sailing. The successful ocean cruise, during the 
past winter, of two of our crack American 
schooners — one to the West Indies, the other 
to European waters—testifies to this. The 
adoption of the yawl-rig, the attention attracted 
to the Chesapeake ‘‘ Bug-eye,” the demand for 
single-handed sailers — all are signs of the times. 
In canoeing, the recent interest in cruising is 
developing boats built of so large a size and rela- 
tive proportions — although on a legitimate canoe 
model—that there is agitated the formation of a 
special class, which may include ‘‘ single-hand- 
ers,” built in the form of the canoe, but denied 
the strictest application of the word, because 
they lack the paddle. 

Cruising-boats are bound to engage more and 
more the attention of builders and owners. For 
health-getting and pleasure-giving, genuine 
cruising cannot be excelled, and the day is surely 
coming when the ideal yacht will be built, gen- 
erally speaking, for sea-going qualities first, and 
for speed afterwards. 


THE rapid growth in popular favor of the tri- 
cycle, both in this country and England, is sig- 
nificant. The number of wheelmen who ride the 
bicycle is increasing with great rapidity — never 
faster than during the present season. But the 
proportion of growth is largely in favor of the 
three-wheeled vehicle, on both sides of the 
water. This means that the practical and per- 
manent uses of the cycle are becoming better 
known. It means that older men are riding, and 
finding both pleasure and healthin it. It means 
that the ladies have discovered the value of the 
wheel for their use, and are asserting their rights 
in its enjoyment. The amount of touring and 
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sight-seeing that is done on tricycles by gentle- 
men and ladies in England and on the Continent 
would be an astonishment to one who should 
observe it for the first time. The longer jour- 
neys by rail, with the cycle in the luggage-van, 
and the short trips off the main route by means 
of the convenient wheel, is one very popular and 
convenient mode of seeing the country. The 
same thing is beginning to find favor here, and 
its growth will not be small. For mere exercise, 
also, and for practical use in the daily conduct 
of business, the three-wheeled machine is gain- 
ing in favor very rapidly. 


THE midsummer exodus from cities and towns 
to seaside, mountain, and mineral-spring re- 
sorts has fairly begun as we write these lines, 
and will have gained its full strength by the 
time they are seen by our readers. The reports 
from leading resorts, like Long Branch, Sara- 
toga, Mount Desert, and the White Mountains 
indicate a reasonably prosperous season for the 
hotels, in spite of the depressed condition of the 
money market and the excitements of a presi- 
dential year. At quieter places, where families 
of moderate incomes find their summer home, 
there will be a steady growth, marking the in- 
crease of population and the development of the 
wise and pleasant fashion of breathing country 
air during a part, at least, of each year. 


THERE are railroads whose managers frown at 
the bicycle, and do not hesitate to say that the 
patronage they receive from wheelmen is a detri- 
ment to them, rather than a source of gain. 
There are other managers who welcome the 
wheel and its votaries, and are ready to grant 
every courtesy and convenience in their power 
to bicyclers who use theirtrains. The latter are 
the men of wisdom, and their number is steadily 
increasing. There is no more doubt that bicy- 
cling largely increases the aggregate of railway 
travel than that cheap postage promotes letter- 
writing. The meetings of the L.A.W. and its va- 
rious State branches are a single illustration. 
The thousands of miles travelled by wheelmen 
on the cars, to join bicycling-excursion parties, is 
another. And the daily rides out of any city on 
the wheel, to return by rail, teach the same 
truth. The railway managers will learn — in- 
deed, they are fast learning — that it is for 
their interest to promote bicycling, canoeing, 
and all the other sorts of recreation that call 
people together and lead them to journeyings, 
brief or extended, by any manner of conveyance. 
They will gain their full share of all the travel 
undertaken for these purposes. 





The Spring Foot-Steering-Gear. 

THE ‘‘Spring Steering-gear” for canoes, re- 
ferred to in the May number of OUTING, was 
originally described in the American Canoeist. 

The accompanying illustration shows it sub- 
stantially as there given, 


though with some modifications, which may or 
may not be acceptable, according to individual 
judgment. 

P P are pedals of such dimensions as_ will 


work in the available space. These are hinged 
to cross-piece M, and this, in turn, is screwed 
to bottom-boards, B B, by means of thumb- 
screws, which should engage metal sockets placed 
at suitable intervals in the bottom-boards to 
admit of shifting. T T are the tiller-ropes 
to the tiller. A dozen different ways of arrang- 
ing the spring will occur to any one who does 
his own tinkering. 

The great advantage of this gear is, that one 
always has a square push with the foot, no mat- 
ter what may be the angle of the tiller-head. If 
both feet are removed from the pedals, the 
springs hold, which are rove in and out through 
four holes at H H. A bight, passed under one 
of the turns, makes a self-binding hitch, which is 
adjustable with the greatest ease, so as to regu- 
late the length of the tiller-ropes. 

S is a spiral spring, arranged in any way so 
that it will bear both pedals forward, with a 
gentle, equal pressure, and will hold them flat 
against the bottom-boards when attached to 
the rudder amidships, — a great convenience in 


launching or when backing water. Moreover, 
the tiller-ropes are always gently taut in spite of 
any ordinary stretching or shrinking, so that the 
rudder can be shipped or unshipped without ad- 
justing the length of the ropes. 

I have tested this device thoroughly this year, 
and, with due apologies to the inventor for va- 
riations from the original type, I recommend it 
as the best gear I have ever tried. 

Chas. Ledyard Norton. 


In Behalf of the Boys. 


Mr. EDITOR: —I notice that the ‘wheel 
papers”’ throughout the country, speak disparag- 
ingly of boys, as members of clubs, and wrongly, 
I should say. Vermont may not deserve any 
notice, perhaps, as a bicycling State, but we are 
in hopes that, some day, it will have furnished a 
bicycle champion. Here in Vermont, the best 
riders are the boys, and the young boys especially. 
They not only do the racing, but also all of 
the fancy riding. What should exclude them 
from the associations for the promotion of their 
interests is, to me, a mystery. 

Some prejudiced and unjust writers in ’cycling 
journals state the impossibility of anything like 
maintaining order in a club which admits boys. 
At a meeting of about twenty-five bicyclers 
in this town, for the purpose of organizing a 
club, I sat among the older riders, and, as I 
looked up and down the line of boyish faces on 
the opposite side of the room, I thought of those 
statements. The ‘‘ boys” of Burlington may be 
relied upon to take their share of the work of 
the club. We do not think here that they take 
anything from the good standing of our club. 
We are not ashamed of our boys. 

Much as it may take from the dignity of the 
clubs in New York, Boston, or even Rutland, 
Vt., we derive more satisfaction from the 
pleasure we give the little racers than all the 
riding we can do. 

How happy I should be to see the man who 
says boys should be excluded from: the clubs 
follow one of the Burlington boys, who can turn 
his half mile in one minute and a half, on the 
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poor track which he finds in our Howard park! 
We have been told that our records here, when 
compared (in proportion to the track) with 
professional records, are not to be scoffed at. 3.40 
in Vermont is 2.55 in Springfield and the good 
racing tracks of the United States. 
Yours very truly, 
Edmund Boviere. 


BURLINGTON, VT., June 11, 1884. 


A Letter from ** Nessmuk.”’ 


WELLSBORO’, TIOGA Co., Pa., 
May 23, 1884. 
Mr. EpitTor : — The long and bitter winter is 
past. 


“ Hit mos’ killed me. 
But it has gone down the back entry of time.” 


Summer has come. It always does. I have 
been here sixty-two years, and there has been a 
summer every year. Sometimes I thought it 
wouldn’t, but it always didcome. I have grown 
to have faith in it. My last and most beautiful 
canoe rests in the cool, dry cellar right under 
where I am writing. I spend about an hour 
daily sparking her. I lift her by her handsome 
stems, and whisper of the long summer outing 
we are to have on the prattling, rattling waters 
of the Tiadatton, and she quivers and squirms 
like a trout; or, is it my imagination? 

Yes, summer has come, and the wood-thrush, 
the cat-bird, the oriole, the song-sparrow, the 
waltz-bird (the naturalists miss Az), they are 
here. I said I would leave when the maples did. 
They are /eaved, and I am /ef¢ ; but not for long. 
I shall go next week. Good-by, debts, duns, 
taxes, and deviltries. ‘‘ Life is short, art is 
long.” Justso. Nature is longer than either, 
or both, and a great sight better. 

I rather think OuTING has come to stay. I 
think it ought. I read indefatigably during the 
off-season, but never in the woods. And so, 
away for the woods! 


Yours for OUTING, 
Nessmuk. 


P.S. The same meaning wood-duck in the 
obsolete Narragansett tongue; more correctly 
wood-drake. See? 


GLANCES AT OUR LETTER-FILE. 


An Old Vehicle. 
NORTHFIELD, Mass., May 12, 1884. 

Mr. EpitTor : — Your readers may like to hear 
of an early wheeled vehicle in this town which 
was propelled by hand or foot a dozen years be- 
fore the Revolution. Jonathan Belding appears 
to have been the owner of this two-wheeled chair 
or velocipede in 1763. Carriages were not intro- 
duced here until 1800, when Hezekiah Stratton 
made a sensation with his two-horse coach. 
Master Belding lent the velocipede to Eleazer 
Pomeroy for a journey to Northampton, a trip 
of twenty-eight miles, and I hope farmer 
Pomeroy had pleasant weather, for then the 
trip must have been a charming one, as _ the 
scenery in the Connecticut valley, through 
which the route lay, is very lovely. This 
Jonathan Belding built the first saw-mill in 
Northfield, in 1717, about two rods from the beau- 
tiful spot where my dwelling-house now stands: 
It is called the Glen, and through it runs Mill 
brook, a brawling, dashing little stream, with a 
fall of a hundred and ten feet in as many rods on 
its way to the Connecticut; it took its name 
from the grist-mill built on it by John Clary, Jr., in 
1685, not very long before he and his daughter 
were killed by the Indians, in their flight from 
the mill to the fort, which stood only a few rods 
from Master Belding’s. The roads must have 
been pretty primitive in the days of that twenty- 
eight-mile spin, and old farmer Pomery’s bones 
ached, I am afraid, before he got to Northamp- 


ton. 
G. A. Long. 


Why Not? 

Mr. EpITor :—There is an excellent opportu- 
nity for some thrifty and enterprising Yankee to 
do good and make money by opening, at some 
appropriate summer resort, a tricycle livery stable. 
The possibilities for excursions and picnics, and 
all sorts of out-door rambles which the tricycle 
possesses, would speedily commend it to the use 
of the young lady guests, and, for the purposes 
of agreeable exercise, it would have many other 
patrons, some owning machines, which they had 
left at home, and some willing to experiment by 
hiring before becoming owners. The experiment 
might readily be tried, and there is good pros- 


pect that it would result profitably. 
B. H. W. 
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Vacation Cruising. 


WE heartily welcome ‘‘ Vacation Cruising,”! 
a book which has unmistakably emanated from a 
spirit thoroughly in accord with the best phases 
of out-door life. Its tone is pitched on the key 
which OuTING has set for itself, — a belief in the 
well-rounded development that comes from com- 
panionship with nature. 

Briefly, the book is the account of a summer 
vacation, of about eight weeks’ duration, spent 
in cruising on the waters of Delaware and Ches- 
apeake Bays, in a little sloop thirty feet in 
length. The author is professor of botany in 
the University of Pennsylvania. He made the 
cruise partly for purposes of study and partly for 
recreation, and has given us, in his description 
of the trip, not only a collection of pictures which 
his pen has made of bits of scenery, phases of 
nature, episodes of colonial history, and types 
of character, but also a record of experience of 
much value to the recreation-seeker who plans a 
vacation by water. Not one of the least attrac- 
tive features of the book is the fact that it con- 
tains several simple but artistic illustrations from 
photographs by the author. For, to his cruising- 
kit, admirably selected and described, ‘‘ another 
most important article was added, —a small, 
cheap camera, for dry plate photography. 
toe We can hardly as yet guess how im- 
portant a factor this amateur photography is to 
be in the book-making of the future. Neither 
can we measure its possible influence in opening 
minds to the quiet beauty or sublime grandeur 
which our land everywhere possesses.” 

Dr. Rothrock shows himself to be thoroughly 
and practically informed as a cruiser and single- 
handed sailor, and takes his stand in questions 
of model, rig, and methods on the side of com- 
fort and safety as distinct from, and opposed by, 
the strained qualities for speed. Matters of 
technic, however, do not compose the only ad- 
mirable quality of the book. Asa medium of 
introduction to the regions which it describes it 
is both timely and needed. The Delaware 
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waters are, it is true,to some extent, well known to 
yachtsmen and other water recreationists ; but it 
has long been a matter of surprise and regret to us 
that Chesapeake Bay, with its contributing 
streams, is not more frequented by cruisers, 
small and large. Its expanse is ample enough 
to afford the excitement of sea-cruising, while 
the rest and beauty of inland waters may be 
found on its inlets and rivers; its shores are not 
only picturesque, but, for the student and lover of 
nature, are full of plant and animal life; its out- 
lying regions and surroundings are full of asso- 
ciations of colonial and contemporary history ; 
its people are courteous, generous, and hospitable, 
and are full of the spirit of out-doors. Why 
should not these conditions be accepted and en- 
joyed by us as well as by the little negro whom the 
author thus describes: ‘* A good-natured colored 
boy amused himself by the hour sculling a heavy 
* yawl-boat’ over to the western side of the 
creek ; then, hoisting abroad board in the bow, 
for a sail, he threw himself down in the stern of 
the boat and scudded before the wind back to 
the eastern shore. He was full of the languid 
poetry of drifting; his whole soul was saturated 
with it though it never found expression. The 
solitary reader of his muse was myself.” 

We commend Dr. Rothrock’s book and spirit 
to the readers of OuTING; in the hope that, 
with the present awakening to the importance of 
the best physical life, America is only just be- 
ginning her contribution to the best and highest 
out-door literature. 


The American Horsewoman. 

THE revival of feminine equestrianism, which 
is one prominent mark of the increased at- 
tention paid by ladies to healthful out-door rec- 
reation, makes especially appropriate and timely 
the handsome volume just issued from the press of 
Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., entitled ‘*‘ The Ameri- 
can Horsewoman.”! Mrs. Elizabeth Karr is the 
author, and has done her work with great care 
and notable success. While not claiming liter- 


1The American Horsewoman. By Mrs. Elizabeth Karr. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 
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ary merit, Mrs. Karr has given us a book which 
is remarkable in its thorough grasp of the sub- 
ject and its comprehensiveness of treatment. 
Herself a rider of the most elaborate education 
in the best European schools, she sees with clear 
vision what sort of instruction her country- 
women on this side of the water need, and with 
great plainness of speech and simplicity of style 
gives it to them. 

We commend to our lady readers these sen- 
sible words from her introduction: ‘‘ There is 
no cosmetic nor physician’s skill which can pre- 
serve the bloom and freshness of youth as riding 
can, and my fair readers, if they wish to pro- 
long those charms for which they are world-re- 
nowned,— charms whose only fault is their too 
fleeting existence, — must take exercise, and be 
more in the fresh air and sunshine.” 

The first chapter is devoted to rules and sug- 
gestions for the selection, training, and treat- 
ment of the horse. The author earnestly rec- 
ommends gentleness of treatment, as opposed to 
the harhsness of whip and spur. The lady who 
rides is advised to visit her horse’s stable from 
time to time, assuring herself that the animal is 
kindly and properly cared for by the groom. A 
well-bred horse will quickly come to understand 
the regard and kindly attention of his mistress, 
and will implicitly obey the voice of one he loves 
and trusts. Plain and easily understood direc- 
tions for the selection of riding habits are given ; 
minor details, which do so much to make attrac- 
tive the successful horsewoman, being made 
especially plain and simple. Full instructions 
concerning the saddle and bridle, the use 
of the reins, mounting and dismounting, and 
the method of obtaining a correct seat on horse- 
back, occupy appropriate space. Five chap- 
ters are devoted to the various gaits of the 
horse. A rapid walk, a steady trot, and a gen- 
tle gallop are advised, and the author urges her 
readers to bear in mind the familiar quatrain in 
which the animal’s supplication to its rider is 
done into verse : — 


In going up hill, trot me not; 
In going down hill, gallop me not; 
On level ground, spare me not; 
In the stable, forget me not.” 


This work is said to be the first of its kind 
written for American ladies by one of their own 
countrywomen. It is certain to become indis- 
pensable in its field, and to exert a wide influ- 
ence in making still more popular among the 
ladies of the land this most successful and 
healthful out-of-door recreation. 


AMONG THE BOOKS. 


Recent Fiction. 

In Mr. F. Marion Crawford's ‘*A Roman 
Singer”? we have the best novel he has yet 
written, and one of the strongest pieces of 
fiction that has been produced this season. 
The sudden fame secured for the author by 
his first works was somewhat dimmed by the 
unsavory character of ‘‘To Leeward,” and it 
is a pleasure to find his latest production 
thoroughly artistic in its conception and 
execution, and at the same time a narrative of 
pure and faithful love. An elderly and garru- 
lous Roman professor is made to tell the story, 
and the fidelity with which the author allows him 
to portray and maintain his own marked indi- 
viduality is one of the most charming features 
of the book. The professor’s ward, adopted in 
infancy, is the hero of the story, and becomes 
a marvellous and successful singer, the training 
necessary for which he receives, contrary to the 
tastes and inclinations of his guardian, who 
yields to the inevitable only because of his own 
great love for him. And when the young man, 
seeing the pretty daughter of a haughty and 
choleric German nobleman, fell violently in love 
with her at first sight, the old professor was im- 
pelled by the great affection he bore his ward to 
aid him in gaining acquaintance and prosecut- 
ing his suit, until, after numerous adventures, an 
elopement from a well-guarded castle and a 
happy marriage are brought about largely 
through his good-natured but always protesting 
assistance. The atmosphere of the story is con- 
sistently maintained throughout, and for real 
pleasure to the reader, we know of no recent 
novel whose power surpasses this. 


‘*A PALACE Prison”? is a story which the 
author says is, in all its main statements, a true 
one, and which is written with very clearly de- 


fined purposes. It is a protest, first, against 
such a training of girls as deprives them of air, 
exercise, and out-door recreation, substituting 
study, ‘‘accomplishments,” and the restraints 
of society; and, second, against the present 
methods of dealing with the insane. The former 
part of the subject is treated with earnestness 
and vigor, but the bulk of the volume is devoted 
to the ‘‘ Palace Prison,” which here means the 
great asylum in which the heroine of the story, a 
refined and cultured young lady, suffering from 
nervous prostration, was confined by her de- 
ceived friends, and where she remained, suffer- 


1A Roman Singer. By F. Marion Crawford. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 

2A Palace Prison ; or, The pat and the Present. New 
York: Fords, Howard, & Hulbe 
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ing untold misery, for twenty-seven years. It is 
doubtful if all the experiences related of this 
patient were ever undergone by a single person, 
but it is true that the opportunities for cruelty 
and for the incarceration of those not insane, 
under the existing system, are somewhat start- 
ling. The volume is an interesting one, and 
well calculated to provoke serious thought. 


THE long list of books of summer fiction is 
added to by ‘¢ A Midsummer Madness, ”’! and the 
addition is a creditable one. The story is of a 
young journalist who attaches himself as secre- 
tary to an eccentric man of literature, and falls in 
love with the latter’s daughter, finally marrying 
her after a series of complications produced by an 
old flame of the secretary and another suitor for 
the daughter in their relations to the story. The 
book is well written, and is free from that exag- 
gerated sentiment which is so distasteful in many 
of our numerous American love stories. The char- 
acters are ably drawn, particularly that of Med- 
hurst, the secretary, whose young cynicism is 
nicely portrayed. It is not likely that the book 
will create any stir, for it is not remarkable in 
either conception or treatment, but as a well- 
told story it may readily claim a place with the 
good light literature of the day. 


THE quaint style in which Mr. Stockton 
dresses his still more quaint conceptions in the 
world of fiction is too well known to the reader 
to require more than a mere mention on our 
part. The collection of his stories,? which 
Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons have recently 
published in a convenient form-for the summer 
reader, is made chiefly of those which the author 
has already contributed, one by one, to recent 
magazine literature. The story which gives the 
book its title created, at the time of its appear- 
ance, a good deal of interest and discussion by 
reason of the analysis of character for which 
its curious climax gives opportunity. In some 
touches of his character sketching Mr. Stockton 
reminds one not a little of Dickens, notably so 
in his story of Mr. Tolman. The stories are 
interesting for their oddity rather than for their 
beauty, but are just the thing for the hammock 
idler, or for reading aloud on a summer after- 
noon. 


In these days, when railways and steamships 
are making travellers as rapidly as the printing- 
press is producing books of travel, a book of 


1A Midsummer Madness. 
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that class must, to escape worthlessness, be of 
the best. Mediocrity is ruinous. ‘Rapid Ram- 
blings in Europe”? is a flat and stupid attempt at 
another ‘* Innocents Abroad,” so personal and 
trivial in its character that it can be of no inter- 
est to the general reader. Even the ‘‘ Twelve 
Illustrations,” with which the book is embel- 
lished, consist chiefly of portraits of the author, 
members of his family, and various travelling 
companions, none of whom, so far as we can see, 
deserve to be thus thrust upon the reading world, 
We are always sorry to see such work made 
public, however interesting it may be to the au- 
thor and his personal friends, because if it com- 
mands any attention at all it does it in a way 
that must be a blemish, not only on American 
literary work, but more particularly on the litera- 
ture of out-of-doors, under which head all writ- 
ings of travel for pleasure should properly be 
classed. 


IN recent fiction appears another story of the 
‘¢ Our Continent” * series, by Mr. R. H. Newell, 
whose literary notoriety was gained under the 
pen-name\of ‘‘ Orpheus C. Kerr,” but whose 
reputation is better made in work like this. The 
story opens, or, rather, the ‘‘ prologue ” does, in 
Broadway, New York, about 1825, while chapter 
first transports the reader to Singapore, and toa 
period twenty years later; and from that time 
onward the story is of most varied scene and 
incident and character, —a novelty in the latter 
way being that of an educated mias named 
‘*Qshonshee.” It is a story of strong interest, 
and is ‘‘ founded on fact.” Another book, of 
rather more absorbing interest, but of a more 
painful impression, is a translation, excellently 
executed, from the German, of an historical ro- 
mance,® presenting a careful study of North 
German life in the latter half of the sixteenth 
century. Of painful impression, because of its 
vivid reproduction, of religious bigotry and 
hypocrisy and oppression, of witchcraft, and 
torture, and execution, yet with passages of 
beauty and pathos, and gentle, faithful, noble 
character. Another translation, somewhat freer, 
is ‘* Quicksands,”‘ one of those good, readable, 
wholesome-enough, but not very absorbing 
pieces of German fiction which Mrs. Wister’s 
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renderings have made familiar to the more 
youthful American readers, and which, with all 
excellence of translation, seems less interesting 
in English dress than in the original. It is 
pleasant reading for a few leisure hours. 


A HIGHLY entertaining, and also an instructive, 
recent book is Mr. W. S. Green’s account’ of an 
excursion to New Zealand, and his exploration of 
the mountain regions of the South Island. The 
author, a member of the English Alpine Club, 
set out in November, 1881, on the good ship 
‘‘Garonne,” with the express purpose of undertak- 
ing the before unmade ascent of Mount Cook ; 
and the first five chapters of the book are taken 
up with a description of his preparations, outfit, 
and very interesting voyage to that far-away 
colony. The next six chapters contain an ac- 
count of the country and of exploration, camp- 
ing, climbing and prospecting, preliminary to the 
chief undertaking; whilst the remaining chap- 
ters give a vivid description of effort, peril, and 
success. Appendices give explanation of terms, 
the principles of mountain climbing, and some 
valuable information for mountaineers. There 
are also several maps and diagrams, and a 
frontispiece illustrative of mountain danger and 
grandeur. 

Mount Cook is the highest peak of the New 
Zealand Alps, and attains a height of 13,349 
feet. It rises in a region of perpetual snow and 
ice, comprising an estimated area of 160 square 
miles, and overlooks the most extensive glacial 
phenomena yet explored. The glacial line is 
lower than in Switzerland, and the Tasman gla- 
cier is eighteen miles long and two or three 
miles wide. 

The author gives, with fine frankness, the in- 
cidents and accidents of the excursion, and the 
fascinations of travel are mingled with instruc- 
tive bits of natural history and other descriptive 
science. 


THE Vedder Lectures for 1883, delivered by 
John B. Drury, D.D., are very readable in their 
tastefully published form,* and constitute a helpful 
book to those who have but a vague idea of ‘* evo- 
lution ” and ‘‘ science,” and have also an equally 
vague unrest about the essentials of religious 
belief. In the preface the learned author says 


1The High Alps of New Zealand; or, A Trip to the Gla- 
ciers of the Antipodes, with an Ascent of Mount Cook. 
By William Spotswood Green, M.A., member of the 
English Alpine Club. London and New York: Macmil- 
lan & Co, 1883. 

2 Truths and Untruths of Evolution. By John B. Drury, 
D.D. New York: Anson D. F. Randolph & Co. 
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that ‘‘ instead of combating Evolution as alto- 
gether inadmissible, I concede a possibility of its 
truthfulness,” and after a hundred or more argu- 
mentative pages, in which he finds a ‘* mechanical 
evolution ” and a ‘‘ purposive evolution,” reject- 
ing the former and accepting the latter, he 
reaches the conclusion that ‘‘ evolution helps us 
to understand and interpret the Bible; and the 
Bible equally helps us to better understand and 
explain evolution.” Dr. Drury’s ‘ purposive ” 
theory suggests, though it does not probably fully 
coincide with, the ‘* harmonic” theory presented 
some fourteen years ago by Prof. E. D. Cope, asa 
companion of the ‘‘ conflict” theory, with a show- 
ing that both appear to accord with observed facts. 


CASSELL’s ‘‘ Illustrated Guide to Paris” is a 
convenient and comprehensive handbook, con- 
taining a large amount of information for the 
benefit of the visitor, and, as the preface sug- 
gests, ‘‘enabling him to dispense with the ser- 
vices of a guide.” It has three hundred pages, 
a handsome map, and sells for 40 cents. (New 
York: Cassell & Co., Limited.) 


A Treatise on the Tricycle.' 


SEVERAL notable mechanical discussions of the 
tricycle, and rather incidentally of the bicycle, 
have been recently published in England. One 
of the best is a “‘ treatise,” by Mr. F. W. Jones, 
a civil engineer and inventor of a swing frame 
for tricycles. Mr. Jones begins at the beginning ; 
that is to say, he begins with the rudiments of 
physics, and proceeds as if his reader might 
know nothing to begin with,—an assumption 
which can be justified in one who has read 
much of the trash about velocipede ‘‘ points,” 
which finds its way into the class press. 

He then, after discussing the principles and 
shaping the problem sought to be solved, goes 
on to draw the lines of a tricycle to meet the 
physiological and mechanical requirements for a 
man of given height and weight, according to 
his idea; and then to modify the ideal to meet 
certain necessary conditions. The result is a 
very readable and highly instructive book, of 
some seventy-six pages, with numerous diagrams, 
made with the usual taste and excellence of his 
publishers. Every one who wishes to consider 
intelligently the mechanics of the tricycle should 
read it. 

1A Treatise on the Theoretical and Practical Construction 


rd the Tricycle. By F. Warner Jones. London: Iliffe & 
on. 





Amateur Photography. 
THE Chicago Amateur Club has chosen for the 
ensuing year Wm. Carson for president, and E. 
J. Carpenter for secretary. 


THE Society of Amateur Photographers, of 
New York, opened its new and commodious 
rooms, at 1262 Broadway, New York City, on 
May 4th. A special feature is the dark-room, 
which contains a series of lockers, sinks, lamps, 
shelves, etc., for the use of members. The occa- 
sion was celebrated by the exhibition of slides, 
made by amateurs, with a stereopticon. 


THE Chicago Amateur Photographers’ Club 
gave a lantern exhibition on May 21st. The 
slides were all dry-plate work, according to the 
conditions of the exhibition, which excluded wet 
collodion. 


Tue Cincinnati Amateur Photographic Club 
have moved into new quarters, and are arranging 
a series of out-door club meetings. 


Athletics. 

Tue Harvard-Columbia University race was 
rowed June 18th, at New London, Conn., over the 
usual Thames course. Harvard was the winning 
crew, making the four miles in 24m. 319s. The 
race was a close and interesting one, as the 
Columbia crew were beaten by only two lengths. 


THE sixteenth annual regatta of the New York 
Athletic Club was rowed on the harlem river, 
June 21, in the presence of several thousand 
spectators. The events consisted of a single scull 
race, a pair-oared gig race, a double scull match 
race, a double scull gig race, and an eight-oared 
shell race. 


At the recent amateur athletic championship 
meeting, held in Birmingham, England, W. G. 
George broke the record by running the mile race 


in4m. 183s. The other walking and running 
races were splendidly contested in the presence 
of 5,000 spectators. 


THE following are the records of the spring 
games of the Pullman Athletic Club, at Pullman, 
Ill., May 30: too-yards run, handicap; 3 
heats ; won by —— Taylor; 3 yards; time, 10% 
seconds; E. Butcher (scratch), 2d.  1-mile 
bicycle race; handicap; L. P. Halliday; 15 
seconds; P. Hammel and N. H. Van Sicklen 
(scratch) ; won by 4o yards by Van Sicklen; 
time, 3.434; Hammel, 2d. 220 yards run; E. 
Butcher, 1st; W. Murphy, 2d; no time. 1-mile 
walk ; handicap; A. B. Chadwick (scratch), Ist; 
A. H. Cook, 15 seconds ; disqualified for running 
infirstlap. Running high jump: E. Butcher, rst, 
4ft. 8in.; H. Fake, 2d. 880 yards run, handi- 
cap; L. E. Goodwin (scratch), 1st; O. Duffy, 
18 yards, 2d; won by 2 feet;no time. Running 
broad jump; E. Butcher, 1st; 17 feet 7 in.; H. 
Price, 2d; 17 feet 2 in. 3-mile Bicycle race: 
(scratch) ; Van Sicklen vs. Hammel; won in 
12.05%, by Van Sicklen; Hammel, 2d, by 100 
yards. Standing broad jump: T. Taylor, 
9 feet 34 in.; E. Butcher, 9 feet; W. Murphy, 
8 feet 2in. 1-milerun: J. Kent, rst; T. E. M. 
Angelo, 2d; O. Duffy, 3d; won bya foot; time, 
5-11§. 


THE Rochester Athletic Association was or- 
ganized the past winter, and now has one of the 
finest gymnasiums in the country. It has been 
equipped with the highly approved system of 
Dr. D. A. Sargent, of Hemenway gymnasium, 
Harvard University, the entire equipment having 
been manufactured and erected under his person- 
al supervision. It is in charge of Professor J. A. 
Mellin, late instructor in Harvard University 
gymnasium. Following are the officers of the 
Association: president, Dr. M. L. Mallory; 
vice-president, W. W. Gilbert; secretary, Ed. 
G. Gould; treasurer, Winfield S. Sherman ; gov- 
erning committee, Dr. M. L. Mallory, W. W. 
Gilbert, Ed. G. Gould, W.S. Sherman, Theron 
E. Parsons, H. G. Danforth, Daniel B. Platt. 
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THE ninth annual field-day sports of the Uni- 
versity of Rochester were held at the Rochester 
Driving Park on Wednesday, May 28th. A 
large attendance of spectators rewarded the stu- 
dents in spite of very cold weather. Professor 
H. E. Webster acted as referee, and T. C. Wil- 
ber, 84; as time-keeper. The judges were Chas. 
H. Losey, 84; W. E. Stearns, 85 ; W.A. Scott, 
86; and E. C. Paine, 87. Following are the rec- 
ords: Throwing ball, George McDonald, ’*86— 
323 feet. Running long jump, G. T. S. Foote, 
‘84—16 feet 84 inches; 4-mile dash, G. H. 
Walker, *86—1m. 3s. Standing long jump, 
G. T. S. Foote, °84—g9 feet 3 inches. Hop, 
skip, and jump, G. T. S. Foote, °84—36 feet 1 
inch. Putting weight, George McDonald, °86— 
50 feet 7 inches. 100-yard dash, W. G. McKen- 
nan, 86—10$s. Running high jump, W. G. 
McKennan, °86— 5 feet 1 inch. Mile walk, 
Daniel Bullard, °85—gm. 26s. Tug-of-war 
between classes of 1886 and 1887, won by 
class of °87. 


Bicycling and Tricycling. 


‘THE Galesburg (Ili.) Bicycle Club gave a suc- 
ces: {ul exhibition and entertainment, at the Acad- 
emy of Music, in that place, on May 17th. The 
programme consisted of a club drill; a mile, a 
half-mile, and a slow race; fancy riding, and 
other features of skill and humor. 


THE Ramblers’ Club, of Boston, held a race 
meeting on May 30th (Decoration Day), on 
the grounds of the Union Athletic Exhibition 
Company, of Boston. Over 2,000 spectators 
were attracted. The track was six laps to the 
mile, measured by the English rule, 12 inches from 
the pole, and was in bad condition, being new. 
This accounts for the poor records. The events 
were as follows: Half-mile race, two heats, won 
by Chas. Frazier, Smithville, N.J., im. 36s. 
One-mile, three heats, won by H. A. Edgerly, 
Cambridge Bicycle Club, time, 3m. 25s. One- 
mile club championship, open only to the Ram- 
blers, N. G. Norcross, 3m. 41s. Race with hands 
off, won by H. M. Sabin, Newton Bicycle Club. 
Club handicap, two miles, won by N. G. Nor- 
cross (scratch), in 7m. 8s.  Five-mile open 
handicap, won by H. M. Sabin (scratch), in 18m. 
494s.; E. E. Gage, Hyde Park, 440 yards, came 
second, in 18m. 493s. The tandem race, the 
first ever run in this country, was won by Messrs. 
Whitaker and Stahl, of the Ramblers’ Bicycle 
Club. Two-mile race, won by Chas. Frazier; 
time, 7m. 41s. Ten-mile race, won by E. P. 
Burnham, Newton Bicycle Club, 38m. 584s. 
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Five-mile professional race, won by R. A. Neil- 
son, in Igm. 29s. 


THE Woodstock (Ontario) Bicycle Club is 
now avery strong one, numbering about fifty 
active members. A couple of months ago, in con- 
nection with the lacrosse and base-ball clubs, it 
formed an Amateur Athletic Association, for the 
encouragement of purely amateur sports, and in 
connection therewith has rented for a term of 
years the northern portion of the Driving Park, 
and has built a quarter-mile bicycle-track on it. 
The shape of the track is semicircular at the 
ends and the sides straight; it is 12 feet wide, 
with the exception of the starting-place, which 
is 20 feet. The foundation consists of cinders, 
over which there was put a covering of asphalt, 
making, without doubt, one of the best, if not 
the best, track in the country. The cost of lay- 
ing the same was about $1,000. Inside of the 
asphalt-track the ground is well laid out for base- 
ball and lacrosse matches. There is also a large 
grand-stand capable of seating several hundreds 
of people, band-stand, dressing-tent, etc. On 
the 26th ult., Her Majesty’s Birthday was cele- 
brated by opening the new grounds, with a pro- 
gramme of bicycle and athletic sports, the fol- 
lowing being the different bicycle events, names 
of winners, and prizes, viz. :— 

First, 1 mile (open) ; won by C. F. Lavinder, of 
Toronto; gold medal, $40; time, 3.33. 2d, H. 
P. Davies, of Toronto; silver medal, $15. Sec- 
ond, 2-mile (green race); 1st, H. P. Davies, of 
Toronto; gold medal, $30; time, 7.35. 2d, M. 
F. Johnstone, of Toronto; silver medal, $10. 
Third, 5-mile (open); rst, C. F. Lavinder, of 
Toronto; gold medal, $35; time, 19.2. 2d, P. 
Doolittle, of Toronto; silver medal, $15. Fourth, 
I-mile club-race (open to those members who 
had not ridden previous to 1883); won by H. 
W. Clarke; silver cup, $20; time, 4 minutes. 
Fifth, best fancy rider; P. Doolittle, of Toron- 
to; hub lamp, $6. Sixth, slow race (50 yds.) ; 
Jno. Moody, Jr., Hamilton; bell, $4. Seventh, 
2-mile club-race; H. W. Clarke; pair of nickel 
ball pedals, $11.50. Eighth, boys’ tricycle race, 
(4 mile); Willie Thomas; silver cup, $6. 
Ninth, club drill (not less than 8 riders) ; won 
by Brantford Club; silver cup, $45. 


A CLuB of Junior ’cyclers has been organized 
in Rochester with fifteen members. Uniform: 
white shirt, duck helmet, corduroy knickerbock- 
ers, and red stockings; officers are as fol- 
lows: captain, Martin B. Hoyt; president, H. 
S. Macomber; secretary, D’Orville Doty; treas- 
urer, Henry J. Sugru. 
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AT the meet held in Chicago, May 3oth, for 
the purpose of forming a State Division of the 
L.A.W., there were about one hundred and 
fifty men present at the club-house of the Chi- 
cago Bicycle Club. The meeting was called to 
orcer with J. O. Blake in the chair. Short 
speeches were made by Chief Consul J. O. 
Blake, Dr. C. P. Pruyne, Mr. Cowles, and T. S. 
Miller. Mr. Angus Hibbard, of Milwaukee, 
sang some original songs, which were heartily 
received. Mr. S. H. Powell was elected secre- 
tary of the meeting. Mr. Blake stated the ob- 
ject of the meeting, and the constitution of the 
Pennsylvania Division was read and adopted. 
B. B. Ayres, of the Chicago Club, was elected 
secretary of the division; F. Lillibridge, of 
Rockford, Ill., treasurer. A racing board, con- 
sisting of N. H. Van Sicklen chairman; L. W. 
Conkling, Chicago; A. E. Thompson, Rockford ; 
J. H. Koch, Peoria; and E. H. Wilcox, of 
Genoa, was appointed. 


THE Genesee Bicycle Club celebrated their 
first anniversary on May 5th, making their first 
appearance in their new uniforms, consisting of 
coat, knickerbockers, cap, and stockings of navy- 
blue. After a seven-mile run through the prin- 
cipal thoroughfares of the city, under command 
of Captain M. F. Shafer, the club and their 
guests sat down to an elaborate banquet at the 
Osburn House. Short speeches were the order 
of the day, and it was shown that the first year 
of the Genesee’s existence was a successful one. 


Joun S. PRINCE, the champion professional, 
on June 2oth, beat the trotting horse Scotland, 
at Philadelphia, in a ten-mile race for $500 on a 
quarter-mile track. Prince’s time was 33m. 


354s. 


An unique club has just been organized in 
Philadelphia, which suggests an idea of value to 
wheelmen. It consists of a coterie of ’cycling 
spirits of social literary tendencies, styling them- 
selves the ‘‘ Tavern Talkers,” who meet at set 
times at the celebrated Devon Inn, fifteen miles 
outside of Philadelphia. It gives a purpose to 
the wheel. We hope to hear more of it. 


THE League of Essex County Wheelmen held 
a meet at Salem on Decoration Day, with a 
gathering of two hundred and eight riders. M. 
D. Currier, of Lawrence, was elected president. 
Two tandem tricycles participated, one being 
ridden by L. B. Packard and his niece. 


THE Albany (N.Y.) Bicycle Club is one of the 
largest and most prosperous in the State. It 
numbers one hundred and fifty members, and its 
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club-house is a model for convenience. Their 
Decoration Day run was made by a company of 
forty-five wheels to Sand Lake, a favorite resort 
for wheelmen of the vicinity. 


THE Boston Ramblers Bicycle Club made a 
club-run of four days to Portsmouth, N.H., and 
return, starting on June 14th from Boston. They 
were joined by various other clubs and wheel- 
men, and were received in gala style by the 
citizens and residents along their route. About 
seventy-five wheelmen took part, and the run is 
reported to have been one of the most successful 
ever made by a single club. 


On June 17, Bunker Hill day, the Massachu- 
setts Bicycle Club, of Boston, made a club-run 
to Nahant. Forty wheelmen, reinforced by the 
Hawthorne Club, of Lynn, shared the pleasure. 


On Wednesday, May 28th, a race-meeting, 
parade, and evening exhibition was held at Mans- 
field, Ohio, under the auspices of the Mansfield 
Wheel Club. The races attracted an assembly 
of 3,000 people, and the day was successful in 
every respect. 


AT the recent annual meeting of the Seaside 
Bicycle Club, of Norfolk, Va., T. C. White was 
elected president; C. A. Field, vice-president ; 
J. C. Carroll, secretary and treasurer; and W. B. 
Rodman, captain. 


THE wheelmen’s tournament and exposition 
held in Philadelphia during the four days from 
June 16th to Igth, inclusive, was a success as far 
as racing was concerned, but a bad failure finan- 
cially and as a public display. It was managed 
as a private enterprise, and not under the auspices 
of any club. Several amateur records were 
broken, as follows: One mile, Im. 50s.; one- 
mile, tricycle, 3m. 184s.; two-mile, bicycle, 
5m. 48s.; one mile without hands, 3m. 94s., 
five-mile, tricycle, 17m. 554s.; five-mile, bi- 
cycle, 15m. 184s.; three-mile bicycle, gm. 
22s.; ten-mile, bicycle, 32m. 23s.; twenty-five- 
mile, bicycle, th. 27m. 583s. There is some 
question about the track, which is said to lack a 
few feet in the mile. Until this question is set 
at rest by the L.A.W. racing board, the above 
rcords cannot be accepted. 


D. J. CANaryY is now the champion fancy and 
trick rider of America, having defeated Warren 
Wood at Chicago, in a contest for the champion- 
ship, on June 14th. Canary is only 20 years old. 


THE new Harvard track is said by experts to 
be one of the best in the country, and to compare 
favorably with the best English tracks. 
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THE secretary of the Lawrence (Kas.) Bicycle 
Club reports the following interesting item: 
Last winter the Missouri River was frozen almost 
solid for one hundred miles from Kansas City, 
west, so smooth that we had the finest bicycle- 
riding we ever enjoyed. Skaters were left far be- 
hind, and we could coast one hundred yards and 
more by the momentum gained, often enough to 
rest. We did not discover the treat until late in 
the season ; next year we shall take it at the full. 


THE King’s County Wheelmen, the oldest 
bicycle club of Brooklyn, N.Y., was incorporated 
May roth, last. It contains 75 members, of 
which 4o are active. It held its second annual 
race-meeting on the Williamsburg Athletic 
Grounds, Saturday, June 21st. Representatives 
of various clubs in New England and New York 
State were present. The records were good, but 
not exceptional. On Saturday evening, June 
7th, the club made a ‘‘ moonlight run.” The 
sight was a pretty one, as each man carried a 
lighted lantern. 


Scurt, the well-known single-wheel rider of 
Italy, is about to visit the United States. It is 
said that, as a boy, he was unable to walk, being 
crippled in his legs. But, by practising on a 
small tricycle, he gradually developed the defec- 
tive limbs, and is now become an athlete. 


EFFORTS have been made in Nashville, Tenn., 
to prevent the use of bicycles on the street, and 
the common council were petitioned to enact an 
ordinance prohibiting riding within the city lim- 
its. The petition was rejected according to the 
following opinion of the city’s attorney : — 

The power of the mayor and city council to enact an or- 
dinance prohibiting the use of bicycles on the public streets 
of the city is, to say the least, extremely doubtful. The bi- 
cycle is not a nuisance, fer se, any more than many of the 
vehicles in common use, and unless it can be shown that 
their use constitutes a great danger to the public safety or 
convenience, it would, in my judgment, be the unnecessary 
exercise of a very doubtful power to pass an ordinance of the 
character prayed for in the written petition. 


J. C. BRADFORD, 
City Attorney. 
THE best French long-cistance record was re- 
cently made by M. Rousset, president of the 
Veloce Club, of Bordelais. Although fifty years 
of age he made 180 miles, from Bordeaux to 
Agen, in 23 hours. 


THE first long run on a tandem bicycle for this 
country was made by C. A. Joslin and W. H. 
Chase, of the Leominster Bicycle Club, May 3oth, 
31st, and Juneist. The run was from Boston to 
Portsmouth and return, the cyclometer showing 
140 miles. 
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THE Southern Pacific Railway now carries bi- 
cycles free when they are accompanied by their 
owners. 


THE following ’cycling clubs have been recently 
organized: At Genoa, IIl., the Kishwaukee Club, 
captain and president, E. H. Wilcox; secretary 
and treasurer, C. A. Brown. Cadet gray uni- 
form. — At Chicago, Ill., a club of Northside 
wheelmen, not yet named; F. W. Gookin, presi- 
dent; secretary, H. F. Fuller; captain, J. O. 
Blake. — At Chattanooga, Tenn., the Crescent 
Bicycle Club; C. H. Horne, captain; J. S. 
Lindsay, secretary; F. P. Smith, chairman. — At 
Merrimac, N.H., a club of ten members not yet 
named; F. E. Pease, president; G. W. Smith, 
captain ; G. A. Oak, secretary and treasurer. — At 
Aurora, Ill., the Aurora Wheelmen organized 
in May; E. S. Frazier, president; E. A. Fitz- 
gerald, captain; G. QO. Clayton, secretary. 
The club secretary reports good roads in their 
vicinity. — At Council Bluffs, lowa, the Council 
Bluffs Bicycle Club organized May 27th, H. E. 
Palmer, captain; C. H. Judson, secretary and 
treasurer. Six members.— At Newburyport, 
Mass., the Newburyport Bicycle Club organized 
early in June; J. W. Coffin, president; G. T. 
Avery, captain; G. W. Richardson, secretary. 
Twenty-three members.— At Memphis, Tenn., 


the Memphis Bicycle Club, organized May 26th; 


A. B. Pickett, president. Twenty members. 
FOREIGN. 

Dr. GEORGE F. Fiske, an Amherst College 
man, and known to early bicyclers as a fast and 
long-distance road rider in the early days, and 
who is a valued contributor to OUTING, has re- 
cently finished a tour of over one thousand miles, 
continuously, on wheel, from Leipzig to Dresden, 
Prag, Pilsen, Miinchen, Niiremberg, Coburg, 
Zena, and back to Leipzig. At the end of the 
tour he entered in a consolation run, and won a 
handsome smoking-service. He then competed 
for the twenty-four-hour bicycle road record, and 
won it, by covering 205 miles in 23 hours 40 
minutes, including stops. It is a matter of a 
little pride to his countrymen that this creditable 
performance should have been made by an 
American, on an American machine. 


ANOTHER notable recent performance was that 
of Mr. J. H. Adams, in riding from Land’s 
End to John o’ Groat’s —930 miles —in 6 days 
23% hours; the distance covered the last day 
being 197 miles. The mount was a Facile ma- 
chine. 
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THE WHEEL IN GERMANY. 

“* ONWARD !” is the war-cry in ’cycling matters 
here, and though there’s a lot of ‘‘ Bierphilister” 
looking with half-mocking and half-envious eyes 
on those ‘‘ fools on the wheel,” sti. it revolves 
slowly but steadily onwards. The police, in Berlin 
at least, seem to think ‘cycling quite a nuisance, 
and bring out new regulations for street-riding 
almost as good (or as bad) as a total prohibition. 
The police lost two or three lawsuits against the 
Berlin clubs, having summoned some members 
for street-riding with a fine of 1 mark (25 cents). 
The club took things in hand. As the police re- 
lied upon a very old regulation wherein the ‘* roll- 
ing of barrels and wheels, the carrying of looking- 
glasses, and the executing of /zke actions adapted 
to make horses shy, is prohibited, and as the court 
of justice could not find any relations between 
riding a bicycle and rolling a wheel or carrying a 
looking-glass on the street, the one word ‘like ” 
made the police lose the process in all instances. 
But, of course, they sat down at once and pro- 
duced a special by-law for bicycle and tricycle 
riding. So thatthe poor Berlin boys have now 
a few streets only where they may try to get out 
of the city. 

Racing-tracks, races, and racing-men are 
springing up like mushroom snow, several clubs 
having built their own tracks, others taking some 
municipal place, and making the best of it. 

Our records, as given below, for 1883, are not 
so bad as they might be, considering the tracks 
were not all first-class. 

2,000 Meters, Jul. Huher, Miinchen Sept. 16, 
1883. 3m. 36s. 

(1 mile = 1,609 meter = 2m. 52s.) 

10,000 Meter (idem-eodem) Igm. 49s. 

Longest distance : — 266 kilometers, H. & D. 
Beisscarth, Niirnberg, Aug. 19, 1883. 22h. 
30m. 


On May 18 the Frankfurt B.C. held their 
first spring meeting on the new cinder path, and 
it may be called a complete success. Of course 
they have still to learn a good deal about the 
management of bicycle races, but I am sure the 
next time all will come off as merry as a ‘‘ wed- 
ding-bell.” The severest mistake, perhaps, was 
that, although the track has a breadth of about 11 
meters at the starting-point, yet the competitors 
had to ride in single file past the starter, and 
when the last man came over the ribbon there 
was something like the Af of wet gunpowder out 
of the starter’s revolver, and off they went. 
This was equal to a start of about Io meters 
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given to the first, and this is quite a little too 
much for a 2-kilometer scratch-race. 

About 6,000 spectators witnessed the events. 
The results of the races is: — 


I. Forsthaus Novice Bicycle Race. 2,000 
meters; three heats, final heat as follows : — 

1. Becker (K.B.C.), 4m. 4%s. 2. Heitmeier 
(M.B.C.), 4m. 5sec. 3. Kriiger (C.B.C.), 4m. 
54s. A good race with a fine finish. 

II. Ganverband Race. 4 kilometers. 1. G. 
Haack (Frankfurt B.C.), 8m. 25s. 2. Ewen 
Neuhaus (Frankfurt B.C.),8m. 45s. 3. I. Haus 
(Aschaffenburg B.C.),gm. Haack, who is a fine 
spurter, dashed away from his opponent in the 
last lap, and won as he liked. A little French- 
man (G. Debacker) on a 52-in. shot to the front 
just before the last lap, thinking it the finish, 
but had to give it up then. 

III. The Boys’ Race was an easy gift for Curt 
Bergmann, of Frankfurt, an extremely nice-look- 
ing youth of 124 years, who was afterwards in- 
tensely caressed by the ladies. (Happy boy !) 

IV. The 2,000 Meter Tricycle Race fell to H. 
Kleyer (Frankfurt B.C.), who whizzed over the 
track and landed an easy winner by almost a 
lap. Time, 4m. 504s. 

V. 3,000 Meter Bicycle Handicap. (Club 
Race.) G. Haack (Frankfurt B.C.), scratch; 
E. Neuhaus, scratch; G. Debacker, scratch; A. 
Brecht, 200 meters ; the last could keep his bene- 
fit only for two laps; in the sixth round was 
passed by the scratchmen, and was hors de com- 
bat. Asplendid race ensued between Haack and 
Debacker, Neuhaus having fallen to the rear. 
Haack would have won by about one foot, but 
missed his pedals a few yards from the line, and 
Debacker won by one meter. Time: 1. De- 
backer, 6m. 17s. 2. Haack,.6m. 18s. 3. Neu- 
haus, 6m. Igs. 

VI. 10,000 Meter Scratch Race. 

Six started. The first laps were done ex- 
tremely ‘‘ gemiithlich,” when F. Stuhlberger 
(Miinchen), went to the front, closely followed 
by H. Witzel (Miinchen), who made the race at 
arattling pace, leaving the rest hopelessly behind. 
In the 2oth round, Witzel passed Stuhlberger, 
and maintained this place all the rest of the time, 
winning a splendidly ridden race by two meters 
in 22m. 7$s. 


The prizes were afterwards distributed by the 
chief of police. 


C, H, OH. 


FRANKFORT-ON-THE-MAIN, 
May, 23d, °84. 
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TWO ENGLISH ROAD RECORDS.! 


My DEAR SIR:—From a wheelman’s point 
of view England may be regarded as possessing 
unequalled facilities for locomotion. Scarcely a 
mile of country but is intersected by a road of 
some kind, and, although many are what we here 
call bad, few in their normal condition are un- 
ridable. With these advantages English riders 
are not only able to show better results, as far as 
distances go, than those less favorably situated, 
but they derive a degree of pleasure from the 
pursuit commensurate with the smoothness of 
the roads they travel upon. During the year 
1883 I was enabled to devote considerable time 
to bicycling, and this may account for my riding 
a distance about three times greater than my 
previous yearly average. Living near London,— 
about seven miles due north of Charing Cross, 
—I am fairly well situated for riding. In going 
out for a day’s run I generally take a northerly 
course, as by that means I am soonest off the 
rough granite roads which surround the metrop- 
olis for a radius of ten or twelve miles. The 


greater part of the distance ridden last year 
was made up by day runs, out and home, 
although, when I had a few days’ leisure, I would 
go and stay down in Bedfordshire, where there 
are some of the best roads in the country, and 


ride about in all directions. My score, as tabu- 
lated below, will show how the distances were 
apportioned to each month, also the number of 
riding days, average length of each ride, and the 
longest day’s run, which, for the year, was 154 
miles. This journey was from Finchley to Nor- 
man Cross, Huntingdonshire, and back, with 
deviations, and it occupied, with stoppages, 
twenty hours. When travelling by main roads 
the distances are readily discovered, when not 
known, by reference to an interesting old book, 
called ‘* Paterson’s Roads.” When this fails me 
I measure the distance with a ‘‘ Wealemefna” on 
ordnance, or other large-scale maps. My longest 


1Mr. Epitor:— These really wonderful records, which 
two of England’s most distinguished road-riders have 
kindly prepared for the long-distance chapter of my pro- 
posed road-book, seem to me so interesting that 1 forward 
them to you for advance publication. My hope is that all 
those American “ten thousand mile men,” who have, thus 
far, neglected my appeal for their personal statistics, may be 
moved by the sight of such well-arranged summaries to 
send me similar ones concerning their own records. As to 
the number of one dollar subscriptions pledged to ensure the 
publication of ‘Ten Thousand Miles on a Bicycle,” I re- 
gret to say that not quite half the needed 3,000 have yet 
been enrolled, — the latest addition to my list to-night being 
numbered 1,404. 

Kar Kron. 
WASHINGTON SQUARE, N.Y., 


21 June, 1SS4. 
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month’s score, as appears below, was 1,343 miles, 
and the best week’s record was, I think, 459 
miles ridden in November. Although much of 
my distance was covered on Hertfordshire and 
Bedfordshire roads, I made many excursions in 
other directions, such as Leicester, distant 100 
miles ; Ipswich, 70 miles ; Eastbourne, 75 miles; 
Birmingham, 110 miles; Farringdon, 75 miles; 
Coventry, 90 miles; Litchfield, 120 miles, and 
Ely, 80 miles; returning, in each case, often by 
a circuitous route. Ina four days’ tour, at Easter, 
through Kent, and along the south coast, 240 miles 
wereridden. The principal tour was undertaken 
in September, with three other members of the 
Belsize Bicycle Club, and occupied nearly three 
weeks. Crossing to Antwerp, and travelling by 
train to Basle, in Switzerland, we rode through 
some of the most picturesque scenery and trav- 
ersed the Furca Pass, eight thousand feet high. 
On our return to Basle we had covered nearly 
500 miles of new ground. My total distance for 
the year includes 15 runs of 10 miles or under; 
but for these the average length of each ride 
would exceed 46 miles. The distance also com- 
prises 22 rides of 100 miles and upwards, amount- 
ing, altogether, to 2,373 miles, and 35 rides of 
80 miles and over. About 8,000 miles were 
ridden upon one bicycle, — a 52-inch Matchless. 
During the whole year I only met with two mis- 
haps, but in neither case did any harm result. 
The first was by over-running the machine of a 
companion, owing to his pulling up suddenly to 
avoid a demonstrative native in Switzerland. 
The second time I was unhorsed occurred near 
London, and came of my encountering in the 
dark a huge lump of coal, negligently dropped 
from a cart. 

I commenced riding in the fall of 1872, but 
only did a few hundred miles that year. Since 
that time I have used the bicycle with fair per- 
sistency, my lowest score being in 1879, when 
my attention was divided between bicycling and 
yachting. The first fairly long run I took was 
go miles, on May 11, 1873, on a 45-inch bicycle, 
weighing over 70 lbs. Although I had done in- 
numerable rides of 70, 80, and go miles, it was 
not until 1875 that I accomplished a run of three 
figures by riding 122 miles, on August 2d in that 
year. I participated, on April 11, 1874, in the 
first Hampton Court Meet, in which thirty or 
forty riders took part. Another incident of my 
road-riding was the London Bicycle Club 100- 
mile trial of 1877, from Bath to London, in which 
I secured the second medal in 8h. 35m. On June 
12, 1881, I rode from Finchley to Bedford, 45 
miles, without a dismount, in 3h. 35m., and, 
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resting th. 2om., returned by -he same road, 
without a dismount, in 3h. 33m. From the com- 
mencement I have kept a careful account of all 
my riding, with any incidents worth perpetuat- 
ing, and I find these records both useful and in- 
teresting It will be seen below, that to the end 
of 1883 I had ridden 42,577 miles. Should any 
one be interested in it, I will merely state the 
bare fact that I have entirely abstained all my 
life from alcoholic beverages. 


YEARLY DISTANCES. 


1872-73 
1874. 
1875 
1876 
1377 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 


Total 








Rough 


ok | Average. 








September 
October . . 
November... . 
December 





Total 10,053 

















It would be practically impossible for me to 
ascertain how many separate miles of road I have 
traversed in making my last year’s score of 
10,053; or, rather, it would be a work of such 
great labor that I have not time to undertake it; 
but, generally speaking, my riding has not been 
so varied as yours appears tohave been. I should 
say that it was entirely unlikely that any one in 
Europe had ridden anything like 1,420 miles 
straightaway. I know of no such ride. . The 
longest that has been done in England (that 
can be done) is from Land’s-End to John-o’- 
Groat’s, about 1,000 miles. 

If you prefer to publish this account outside 


of your book, you are at liberty to do so. 
Wishing your venture success, 
I remain, 
Yours, very truly, 
E. TEGETMEIER, 
Belsize Bicycle Club. 


FINCHLEY, LONDON, May 3, 1884. 


DEAR SIR:—I send herewith some of the 
particulars you ask for. My total riding of 1883 
was 8,380 miles. This was chiefly done by 
riding from Croydon to Brighton, on Saturday 
afternoons (46 miles), and back early, starting 
generally about 5 A.M. on the following Monday. 
Furthermore, the fact that I do all my journeys 
on bicycle, and also use my bicycle in all sorts 
of every-day pursuits, to save walking, contributes 
very largely to the amount. Longest day’s ride 
last year, 184 miles (ona tricycle). Time, 223 
hours. Longest ever done straightaway, 201 
miles, London to York, in 1882; time, 21h. 43m. 
Longest stay in saddle, 70 miles in 64 hours. 
Longest tour, Croydon to Edinburgh, and back 
by the Lake District to Exeter, and thence to Lon- 
don (about 1,300 miles), Thompson’s cyclometer 
checked by the ‘* Wealemefna ” on the ordnance 
map. Percentage of night-riding about 50, as I 
am in the City during the day. 


During 1882, I rode 8,700 miles. Longest, 201 
1881, ‘ 8,605 ‘ 140 
1880, 6,578 140 
1879, 6,061 105 
1878, 5,190 . 125 
1877, 3,069 115 


I learned to ride in April, 1877, and the total 
number of miles traversed up to April, 1884, is 
48,250. Separate miles of roadway, 15,150. 
Most separate road in a year, I should say about 
4,500, in 1881. First long ride, 100 miles on 
May 26, 1877. Have been into all the counties 
of England on bicycle, and know Essex, Surrey. 
Middlesex, Herts, Berks, Oxfordshire, Bucks, 
Hants, and Worcestershire, well. Have never 
ridden on the Continent, nor in Wales, nor 
Ireland. 

When I give 1,300 miles as length of my tour 
Jast year, I don’t mean that I went straight onall 
the while. ‘I merely rode during the long vaca- 
tion from one place to-another to visit friends, 
as I use the bicycle as a means of locomotion, 
and notas a mere sport. My best performances, 
if I may mention what have been said to be my 
best, are, I think, the following: London 
Bicycle race, Bath to London (100 miles), 3d 
in 1881, in 7h. 58m.; Ist in 1882, in 7h. 26m. ; 
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and Ist in 1883; time, 7h. 28m. Also, won 
2-mile race for Oxford University, Cambridge ; 
time, 6m. 1%s., which was pretty fast then 
though nothing now. June 29, 1882, rode from 
London to York, 200 miles, in 213 hours; wind 
adverse all day. Have got ‘‘ time medals” at the 
50-mile championships of the National Cyclists’ 
Union, of which I have been a member of execu- 
tive for 3 years, viz. : 2.47.52, and 2.48.16. Have 
not had much success.in handicap racing, having 
only twice won an open handicap. Won 
championship of Brighton in 1882. 

Started in 1883 in 24-hour tricycle race, with- 
out any intention of racing for first place, being 
quite unused to the tricycle,and got a gold medal 
for doing 176 miles (not counting 8 or g lost by 
misdirection) in 22 hours. During the last 
seven years I have won altogether about twenty 
prizes. 

Yours truly, 
H. R. REYNOLDS, JR. 


101 LEADENHALL ST., LONDON, E.C., ; 
May 7, 1884. $ 


Canoeing. 
TuE fourth annual spring regatta of the Knick- 
erbocker Canoe Club was held Saturday, June 
14th. The first race was a one-mile paddling race, 


Class II.; won by Jas. L. Greenleaf, ‘* Coqua- 


go,” 8m. 34s.; second, E. Gould, ‘ Idler,” 
8m. 44s. The second race was one-mile pad- 
dling, Class IV.; won by E. C. Griffin, ‘‘ Mar- 
guerite,” 9m. 32s.; Robt. J. Wilkin, second, 
gm. 54s. Third and fourth races were both 
one mile and a half sailing. Class A won by 
W. L. Green, “Nettie,” 23m. 7s.; Jas. L. 
Greenleaf, ‘*Coquago,” second, 27m. 33s. 
Class B won by Prof. E. Fowler, ‘* The Nettie,” 
21m. 30s.; W. Dormitzer, ‘*‘ Halcyon,” second, 
27m. 30s.; R. J. Wilkin, a good third. The 
two classes were started together, and for the 
first mile the race was avery pretty and excit- 
ing one, but shortly after they had passed the 
mile buoy the wind died away, and the finish 
was amere drift. The fifth, a one-mile tandem 
paddling race, open to all, was a very exciting 
one. Five crews were entered. The ‘ Tip” 
won, the ‘‘ Saskatchewan” being only two feet 
behind. The ‘‘Saskatchewan” made a beauti- 
ful spurt, and if the race had been twenty feet 
ionger it would surely have won. The crews 
were: ‘ Tip,” Jas. L. Greenleaf, W. L. Green; 
‘¢ Saskatchewan,” R. J. Wilkin, E. Gould; time, 
8m. 43s. The regatta was most successful 
in every way. Among the spectators there 
were many ladies. Mr. E. A. Hoffman, Jr., of 
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the New York a.vhletic Club, acted as clerk of the 
course, and Mr. H. T. Keyser, of the Palisade 
Boat Club, as referee. The Knickerbocker 
Canoe Club’s growth since it moved to its new 
club-house, 152d street and the Hudson River, 
has been wonderful. It has now forty-five mem- 
bers, thirty-four of which are canoe-owners. It 
sends a large delegation to Grindstone Island 
this month. 


THE members of the Toronto Canoe Club had 
their first race of the season on Saturday, May 
3Ist. It was a sailing contest for the new Run- 
ning Cup. In sailing for this cup the course is 
chosen in sucha way that there is no close-hauled 
sailing. Six canoes entered; the ‘‘ Boreas,” 
Com. Hugh Neilson, coming in first, and win- 
ning the cup; the ‘‘ Isabel,” Mr. Robert Tyson, 
second. On the following Saturday, June 7th, the 
All Round Cup was raced for. This has been 
held by Mr. Tyson, during the winter, and he 
was challenged for it by Commodore Neilson. 
There was a fairly good breeze, and the canoes 
carried full racing canvas. Four started, and 
after passing the first mark, Neilson increased 
his lead, and came in a winner of the cup. 
Tyson crossed the line three minutes afterwards. 
The other canoes did not complete the course. 
‘* Boreas” and ‘ Isabel” each carried two centre- 
boards—a small one aft, in addition to the 
usual large one forward. 


THE annual spring regatta of the New York 
Canoe Club took place off New Brighton, Staten 
Island, in New York Harbor, on June 21st. The 
entry was the largest ever made in the Club 
regattas. The one-and-a-half-mile sailing race 
was won in Iom. 33s., by H. O. Bailey’s ‘‘ Surge.” 
There were an ‘‘up-set” and three paddling 
races. 


THE Merrimack River Canoe meet, held at 
Deer Leap, between Lowell and Lawrence, June 
14th, 15th, and 16th, was very successful, and at- 
tended by about fifty canoeists with more than half 
as many canoes. Lowell, Lawrence, Haverhill, 
Salem, Boston, and Dedham were represented. 
John Boyle O'Reilly and his companion, Fred J. 
Stimson, who had been cruising on the Charles 
and Concord rivers, honored the camp with a 
visit, and were entertained by members of the 
Vesper Boat Club. The camp was delightfully 
situated. ‘There were no races, but a thorough- 
ly good time was enjoyed. Hunt’s Falls were 
run by several of the canoes, and one light- 
weight filled, but no harm was done. After the 
meet, canoes ‘‘Chemaun” and ‘* Clytie,” “A. 
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C. A.,” cruised down the river to Newburyport, 
and around the coast to Salem. 


Pleasure Travel. 


Mr. Luctus TuTTLE, of the Eastern Railroad, 
has issued a dainty pamphlet containing a wealth 
of practical information about the summer re- 
sorts of Maine and the Provinces, put into the 
most condensed form. Several excellent maps 
are among the most valuable features of the 
book. 


‘‘ THE Tip End of Yankee Land” is a pretty 
little pamphlet, issued by the Fall River and 
Newport lines, and the Old Colony Railroad. It 
is effectively illustrated, and is full of interesting 
and timely facts for those who plan for summer- 
ing or journeying in the region described. 


_ THERE are said to be more sea-side resorts on 
the New England coast than on any coast line of 
corresponding length in the world. 


THE Coney Island season has opened favorably, 
with the new hotel management, and the indica- 
tions are good for a more successful business than 
was done last year. 


Mr. R. H. SouTuGATE, of Congress Hall, 
Saratoga and several other well-known summer 
hotels, is codperating with government surveyors 
in opening a direct route through the Adirondack 
wilderness, by stage and steamer, from Blue 
Mountain Lake to the Thousand Islands. This 
will afford a wild and adventurous journey of a 
hundred miles for people who enjoy the pictu- 
resque. Mr. Southgate pronounces the outlook 
for the Saratoga season to be most propitious. 


THE Boston, Concord, & Montreal Railroad has 
been leased to the Boston & Lowell Railroad, 
and will be hereafter known as the White Moun- 
tain Division of the latter road. Mountain 
travellers will find that every convenience will be 
provided for them by this line. 


Shooting and Fishing. 

A STATE senator of New Hampshire has been 
arrested and prosecuted for engaging in the il- 
licit sport of fishing in Lake Winnipiseogee with 
a traw! 723 feet long, bearing 125 hooks. Strange 
to say the culprit was a member of the Fish and 
Game League. 


PROFESSOR H. J. Rice recently read an ex- 
haustive paper before the American Fish-cultural 
Association advocating the efficacy of salt in de- 
Sstroying the ‘‘fish fungus” which attacks the 
eggs in artificial fish culture, 
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SARATOGA Lake affords the angler good fishing 
for bass, which are plentiful and gamy. There 
is now a call to have the fishing there protected 
from illegal and wholesale destruction. 


THE festival of the Newark Shooting Society, 
held June 9th and 12th, was highly successful. 
Representatives were present from Washington, 
Pittsburgh, Boston, and other places. 


TROUTING is a favorite sport of Californians. 
Several streams in that State are noted for their 
abundance of the fish. 


THE Adirondack Club have sown their tract of 
land in Essex county with white-pine seeds. The 
seeds came from Maine, where they were threshed 
from the cones. 


THE victorious team of the Exeter Sportmen’s 
Club, of Exeter, N.H., which won first place in 
the clay-pigeon tournament at Chicago, was re- 
ceived with an ovation by the citizens of Exeter 
on June 2d. 


A SALMON weighing over fifty-two pounds was 
caught early in June in the Restigouche river, 
Canada, by Mr. J. Reed. It is believed to be 
the largest ever caught in Canadian waters. 


TuHeE Second Annual Bench Show of sporting 
and other dogs, at Chicago, held early in June, 
was highly successful. 


NEARLY 1,500,000 young shad, hatched at the 
Connecticut State fishery, were turned into the 
Connecticut river on June 23d, and several hun- 
dred thousand were put into the Housatonic 
river. 


Tennis. 


A NATIVE Hindoo lawn-tennis player is at- 
tracting some attention in England. On June 
7th, however, Mr. R. D. Sears, the American 
amateur champion, defeated the Hindoo at 
Wimbledon, Eng., in seven sets. 


AT a meeting of the United States Lawn- 
Tennis Association held at the Hotel Bruns- 
wick, New York, June 7th, Mr. Cowan, of the 
Newark Club, was elected secretary. The Ayers 
ball was adopted as the regulation ball. 


Tue Far and Near Lawn-Tennis Club, of 
Hastings, New York, held an open tournament 
on Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, June roth, 
2oth, and 2st. 


THE Orange (N.J.) Lawn-Tennis Club held a 
successful meet on Decoration Day, on which 
occasion the play foretold a good record for the 
season. 
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THE opening games for this season of the La- 
dies’ Club for Out-door Sports, were keld on the 
grounds of the Staten Island Cricket Club on 
June 5th. Tennis was the favorite game of the 
day, and the courts were kept continually filled 
with ladies and gentlemen. Gilmore’s Band 
added to the pleasure of the occasion. This 
club, organized only a few years ago, has met 
with great popularity and success. 

Lawn-tennis is gaining rapid popularity 
throughout the country as an out-door game 
for ladies and gentlemen. The game is just be- 
ginning to attract decided attention in the West, 
and the demand for it there is exceeding the 
supply. 

A TENNIS lawn has been laid out in Central 
Park, New York, and it is hoped to arrange forty 
good courts on it. Arrangements are also in 
progress to put up a club-house, with dressing- 
rooms for ladies and gentlemen; also to let nets 
and lockers to clubs. 

Yachting. 

THE champion pennant race of the Hull Yacht 
Club, of Boston, came off on Saturday, June 21st. 
The wind was so light and variable that boats 
of the first class did not start. The following 
are the winners of the pennants to be perma- 
nently retained: The ‘‘ Transit,” in the second 
class; ‘* Sea-bird,” third class; ‘‘ Joker,” fourth 
class; ‘* Morgan,” fifth class; ‘* Mirage,” sixth 
class. 


THE surreptitious shifting of ballast in races, 
although it does not speak well for the honor of 
some racing men, is attracting attention. Rule 
26 of the N.E. Y.R.A. reads: ‘‘ Shifting ballast 
shall not be allowed in any race governed by the 
rules of this association, under penalty of the 
boat, and the owner of the boat, or any other 
boat belonging to him, being debarred from aay 
further entry or participation in any race given 
by any club affiliated with this association.” 

THE effort of the American Yacht Club to pro- 
mote steam-yacht racing, mentioned in OUTING 
in a recent issue, has been followed by the offer 
of prizes for the same end, on the part of Com- 
modore Bennett, of the New York Yacht Club. 
These prizes are to be competed for during the 
club cruise in August, and are as follows: 1, 
A $1,000 cup to the steam-yacht winning with 
time allowance. 2. A $1,000 cup to the steam- 
yacht making the shortest time over the course. 
3. A $500 cup to the steam-yacht arriving second 
without time allowance. 

A NEW single-hand yawl, the ‘‘ Windward,” is 
attracting the attention of New York yachtsmen. 
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She is 18 feet on the water-line, 22 feet over all, 
6 feet beam, 4 feet draft, with 1,500 lbs. on the 
keel. She is planned to be ‘‘uncapsizable, un- 
knockdownable, and unfillable.” 

PRESIDENT ELIOT, of Harvard College, has 
purchased the keel sloop-yacht ‘‘ Uarda,” of Bos- 
ton. She is a first class cruising-yacht, and 
measures 29 feet 6 inches over all, 9 feet 6 inches 
beam, 5 feet draught. 

THREE well-known Boston boats are looked at 
as the most likely to be successful in matching 
an American build against the famous English 
cutter ‘* Madge,” this season. They are Mr. C. 


G. Weld’s “‘ Hera,” Dr. John Bryant’s ‘* Shadow,” 
and the American cutter ‘‘ King Philip.” The 
“Hera” is being now put in racing trim. 


On June roth the annual regatta of the Atlan- 
tic Yacht Club was sailed in New York Bay. The 
‘* Grayling,” the ‘‘ Triton,” and the ‘‘ Mischief,” 
won in their respective classes. 


A NEW Steel cutter, the ‘‘Irex,” is building at 
Northampton, England, for Mr. Jameson, owner 
of the racer ‘‘ Samcena.” Her frames are steel, 
and her planking is of teak and pine. She meas- 
ures 85 feet on the water-line, and gg feet over 
all, from which it will be seen that she has a tre- 
mendous overhang. Her beam outside is 15 
feet, and her depth 13 feet. 


THE ocean race of the New York Yacht Club 
around Long Island was finished Wednesday, 
June 18th. The race was begun on Monday, the 
16th, by fourteen yachts. The winners were the 
‘‘Fanny,” first class sloop; the ‘‘ Vixen,” third 
class sloop; and the schooner ‘‘Grayling.” A 
$500 cup was the prize for schooners, and a cup 
of like value for first-class sloops. 


THE annual regatta of the New York Yacht 
Club was attempted on June 12th, but delayed 
by light winds. The boats failed to make a race 
within the eight-hour limit, and the regatta was 
sailed the following day. Of the second class 
schooners, the ‘‘ Montauk” won. The first class 
sloops came in in the following order: ‘‘ Fanny,” 
** Gracie,” ‘‘ Ileen,” ‘* Hildegarde.” The contest 
among the sloops was regarded as a trial of the 
cutter against the American centre-board model. 
Of the four sloops, the ‘‘Ileen” is a cutter of 
pronounced English form. 


THE Seawanhaka Yacht Club sailed their an- 
nual Corinthian match around Sandy Hook light- 
ship, on June 14th. The wind was fresh, and a 
heavy sea was running outside the Hook. The 
‘¢Gracie” won in her class, and the cutter 
‘¢Oriva” won in the second class. 
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THE DIGNIFIED WAY. THE UNDIGNIFIED WAY. 


RED-HOT BALLS, 


AND HOW TO TAKE THEM. 





THE WALKING-LEAF. 
( Camptosorus rhizophyllus.) 


MOLLIE. 
Tus is the spot, — at least it is the region; 
The botany should more explicit be. 
‘¢On shaded rocks” — that’s good! their number’s legion. 
Are these ‘* calcareous” ? 
JACK. 
Don’t question me! 
I say, let’s rest! I’ve no breath left to mention ; 
We’ve left the others half a mile behind. 
Hear the wind sway the pine trees! fine invention 
To make one sleep. I'll smoke, if you don’t mind. 
Is that the road we came, that ribband yonder? 
Are those dots people, and that smoke the town? 
Listen! I heard a partridge; maybe thunder. 
How we should catch it, if the rain came down! 
MOLLIE. 
Now here’s a tuft of something quite suspicious ; 
‘* Fronds evergreen,” yes, I should call them that. 
*¢ Procumbent,” yes, and ‘* lanceolate,” — delicious ! 
This must be it, — 
JACK. 
What made you wear that hat? 
It may be stylish, but it hides your forehead 
Too much, — 
MOLLIE. 
Well, really, this is not the place 
To talk of bonnets; I shall think you horrid! 
‘* From a heart-shaped or often hastate base, 
Roots at the apex,” yes, ‘‘the fruit-dots scattered, 
The outer ones approximate in pairs.” 
JACK. 
They do, eh? Shows their sense! I should feel flattered 
If, in this interest, I could go shares! 
MOLLIE. 
How sentimental ! 
JACK. 
No, I am not jesting ; 
Don’t bluff a fellow till he’s had his say. 
You are the only one, —why this protesting? 
I haven’t had a chance before to-day. 
MOLLIE. 
One moment, please; let’s see,— the fronds are ‘* simple.” 
Now, I should think, — 
JACK. 
Yes, tell me every thought! 
When your lips move they show that pretty dimple. 
MOLLIE. 

It’s rather damp here; don’t you think we ought 
To search elsewhere? [’m not through analyzing, — 
I’ve got to listen ? Then, sir, please be brief. 
JACK. 

Three words will do; the news is not surprising? 
Hold your face up. There! Hang the walking-leaf! 


Henry Baldwin. 





Points to be Remembered. 


Tae SUBSCRIPTION Price of OUTING AND Ta WHEEL- 
MAN is Two Dollars a year, in ad id 
to any part of the United States or Canada. Subscribers 
in any other country embraced in the Postal Union will 
receive the magazine for $2.50 a year, postage prepaid. 

REMITTANCES may be made by mail with perfect safety, if 
in the form of Bank Drafts on Boston or New York, or 
Postal Money Orders. Bills or Postal Notes may be sent 
with equal safety in a registered letter. All postmasters 
are required to register letters whenever requested to do so. 
In directing the change of an add be particular to give 
the present address as well as the new one. Otherwise it 
is impossible for us to comply with your desire. 

Back NuMBERS of either OuTING or THE WHEELMAN will 
be sent, post-paid, on receipt of price. Booksellers, post- 
masters, and bicycle agents will receive subscriptions at 
regular rates. The trade is supplied by the American 
News Company, New York, our sole agents for the United 
States and Canada. 

Tue ADVERTISING Rates of OUTING AND THE WHEEL- 
MAN will be forwarded on application, together with 
sample copies of the magazine, and testimonials from 
those who have used its pages to their own profit and 
satisfaction. The special character of OUTING AND THE 
WHEELMAN makes it of great value to all who seek for 
the patronage of the best people. Orders for advertising 
forwarded by mail will receive careful attention, and 
proofs will be submitted if desired. Special care will be 
given to the printing of good cuts. 








An Invitation. 


OuTinc is fortunate in having offices in one of 
the pleasantest and most convenient locations in 
Boston. The “ editor’s open window ” looks out 
upon the Common and catches the breeze on 
these hot summer days in a delightful fashion. 
It is only five minutes distant — is it not conven- 
ient occasionally to measure by minutes instead of 
miles? — from the Providence station; ten min- 
utes from the Boston & Albany, and twenty min- 
utes from the eastern and northern railway sta- 
tions. This makes it a good place for head-quar- 
ters for readers of OuTING who may be in or 
passing through the city. And the publisher 
cordially invites all such to consider the office as 
a head-quarters. Please do us the favor of call- 





ing. A good elevator brings you to our door, 
and we want to see you. You will find a place 
to write and receive letters, and an office-force 
ready to supply you with any information in their 
power on points of interest, roads for wheeling, 
streams for canoeing, or anything else allied to 
out-door life. Man is mortal and fallible, conse- 
quently we are not as thoroughly informed on the 
various topics of the encyclopedia from A to Z 
as we should like to be. But whereof we know, 
of that we are always ready to speak, and desire 
to be of any service to the friends and readers 
of OuTING that we can. Try the experiment, and 
see if the welcome is not as hearty as the invita- 
tion. 


A Bright Book. 

‘St. LAWRENCE SUMMER LiFe” is the title 
of a handsomely illustrated volume, prepared by 
Frank H. Taylor, and setting forth the charms 
and attractions of that matchless river for sum- 


mer visitors. The volume contains several 
colored maps, and promises to be of great value 
to tourists. Messrs. Leve & Alden, of New 
York, are the publishers, and the book sells for 
50 cents. 


Special to Club Secretaries and Canvassers. 

THERE is a particularly good opportunity for 
the secretaries or members of out-of-door clubs 
to extend the list of subscribers to OUTING 
among their membership, during the next two 
months, when the club-feeling is warm, and the 
interest in out-door matters at its height. We 
offer special inducements to any one who will 
send us ten new names during the next two 
months. A postal-card of inquiry will give full 
particulars. 

A Good Sign. 

AN advertiser in OUTING, having a yearly con- 

tract, asks us as a special favor to omit his ad- 
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vertisement this month, saying that he is already 
behind on his orders, and each publication of the 
advertisement brings so many new ones that he 
wants to skip a month in order to get even. This 
customer, like many others, is satisfied that ad- 
vertising pays. 


Some of the Friends We are Making. 


It always takes a little while for a new-comer 
into a community to make acquaintances and 
friends. There has been no exception to this 
rule in the experience, thus far. of OUTING, but 
it is now making itself known, and the following 
extracts will show that its neighbors are rapidly 
warming from casual acquaintances into valued 
friends : 


THE July number of OuTING opens with a fresh, spirited, 
and profusely illustrated article on ‘‘ Summer Days in the 
Catskills.” The number is a very excellent one. — Chicago 
Evening Fournal. 

OvuTING is now far and away ahead of its out-door-sport 
rivals in the magazine world. The reading matter is in- 
teresting, while the illustrations would do credit to any 
publication. — The Week, Toronto, Can. 

NEXT to reality is imagination, and next to exercise and 
a good vacation is a good pen picture of them. One cannot 
read this journal of recreation, OUTING, and view the fine 
illustrations of quiet glens and nature’s secret summer 
places, without feeling refreshed. — Daily Times, Kansas 
City. 





PUBLISHER'S BASKET. 


Out1nG for July has a long list of out-door articles, and 
the reader may take a tramp on footin Belgium, go through 
the French provinces on a bicycle, wield a rod on the banks 
of atrout stream, or paddle his way in a canvas canoe, as 
he chooses. The opening article, ‘‘Summer Days in the 
Catskills,” is a fresh one, and, with the rare illustrations 
accompanying it, is more than simply good reading. — 
Chicago Interior. 

Outinc for July is practically a mid-summer number, and 
perhaps one would naturally expect a magazine of this title 
to do its best in the warm season. Several articles are 
sketches of travel, that on the ‘‘ Catskills,” with its modest 
illustrations, being particularly entertaining. — The Nation, 
New York. 

OuTING is second to no magazine, not even the Century 
itself, inthe elegance of its paper, type, and pictorial matter. 
The man who, because he does not ride the bicycle, neglects 
to see the monthly issues of this magazine, stands in his 
own light. — Pioneer Press, St. Paul, Minn. 

THE July number of OutTING is an admirable one, and 
just suited for the mountain and sea-shore. Every article 
is suggestive of out-door life. — The Courier, Lowell, 
Mass. 

THE July issue of OuTING keeps up the high grade of 
illustrations and literary merit, promised by the promoters 
of the magazine. A varied assortment of articles, fresh 
with the breath of out-doors, and the exhilarating tone of 
healthy sport and travel, is given.—Norristown Herald, Pa. 

OutinG is decidedly the magazine for the summer 
months, when recreation is general, and out-of-door life is 
enjoyed as much as possible by every one. Walking, 
canoeing, bicycling, and travel into picturesque regions, 
form some of the topics treated in July number, and all the 
articles are bright and wholesome, befitting the life repre- 
sented. — Boston Fournal. 





UTING FOR SEPTEMBER 


Will be a particularly valuable and interesting number. It will contain: 


THE NEW YORK ATHLETIC CLUB. 
BY S. CONANT FOSTER. 
An accurate and interesting description of the new building now in course of erection for this club, 
which will be the largest, handsomest, and most complete building devoted to athletic purposes in America. 
With numerous illustrations, including a full set of floor plans, from the architect’s drawings. 


THE WASHINGTON MEET OF THE L.A. W. 
A bright and readable sketch of the recent League Meet in Washington, by NINON NECKAR, effectively 


illustrated by JOSEPH PENNELL and other artists. 


THE SHAYBACKS IN CAMP. 
Part II. of the lively camping chronicles of S. J. BARROWS, handsomely illustrated by HENRY SANDHAM. 


CANOE TENTS. 
A valuable practical paper on a subject of special importance to all present or prospective canoeists 


By T. J. KirKPATRICK. With 12 illustrations. 


A CRUISE IN THE PETREL. 


A vivid and entertaining sketch of a cruise in a New York Pilot Boat, full of incident and life. 


WILLIAM H. RIDEING. 


By 


A STRANGE IDYL. 
Part II. of the bright and curiosity-provoking story by ARLO BATEs. 


THE PERKER HUNT. 
One of PRESIDENT BATEs’s humorous and taking bicycle sketches. 
Together with a choice variety of other contributions, the Editorial Departments, Records, and 


PRICE, 20 CENTS. $2.00 A YEAR. 


SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS for subscription work among out- door clubs during the next two months. Send 


Amenities. 


postal card for particulars. 


= The Wheelman Company, Boston. — 
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BOWN’S ZHOLUS BALL BEARINGS 
All ’round,—126 Balls. 


VICTOR RIBBON STEERING. 


CUT-OFF AXLE, 
For Storage and Transportation. 


COMPRESSED TIRES. 
HARRINGTON’S ENAMEL. 


WE CAN NOT MAKE A BETTER TRICYCLE. 


"Send Stamp for Illustrated Catalogue. 


OVERMAN * WHEEL # CoO, > 
-~3;CHICOPEE, * Mass.%@ 


First, largest and only exclusive Tricycle makers in America 











“Tha SANSPAREIL Roadster I bought this Spring has given complete satisfaction. Over rough 
roads, I have been astonished and delighted at the comfort I experienced in the saddle. 
W. W. Davis, JR., Brooklyn, N. Y.” 


Gro. M. HENDEE, Amateur Champion of America, says: “The ‘55 SANSPAREIL RACER’ 
you built for me is the most elegant machine I ever saw or rode. It is simply a marvelous 
*spurter,’ and pleases me immensely.” 

Hendee also rides a Sanspareil Roadster. 
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The Largest and Oldest BICYCLE MAKERS in the world 
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And will shortly have in stocx a large number of these machines, which have been specially 


built to their order. 
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specifications and illustrations of these Bicycles and English sundries, 
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send stamp for.50-page Catalogue. 
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Messrs. S. T. CLARK & CO. beg to announce that they have recently been appointed Sole 
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AN AVERAGE MAN. 


By RoBerT GRANT, author of ‘‘ Confessions of a 
Frivolous Girl,” &c. 12mo, . : $1.50 
‘“ By far the best thing that Mr. Grant has yet attempted.” 
—American Queen. 


AT DAYBREAK. 


By A. STIRLING. A novel. 16mo, - $1.25 
‘* An unusually agreeable story.’—M. Y. Com. Adv. 
“‘Imbued with the poetry and fancy of a refined imagina- 

tion.”—Literary Era. 

“A pearl among pebbles; so exquisite is its style, so 
refined its simplicity, so sweet and pure is it, like the rare, 
faint perfume of a lily."—N. Y. Graphic. 


EUSTIS. 
By ROBERT APTHORP Bolt. . $1.50 
A Southern love-story and an admirable one, giving 
striking hints of the state of feeling lingering yet in 
the South, with a rare brilliancy of local coloring. 
“‘ Picturesque and spirited.”"— Boston Gazette, 
“A powerful and absorhingly interesting novel.’’ — 


Troy Standard, 
‘* Bright and captivating.”—Boston Globe. 


MISS LUDINGTON’S SISTER. 


12mo, . 


1 vol. 16mo, ; 


$1.25 
A brilliant and vivid story by the author of the 
famous novel, “ Dr. Heidenhoff’s Process.” 


By EDWARD BELLAMY. 


A MIDSUMMER MADNESS. 


By Mrs. ELLEN OLNEY KIRK. 16mo, . - $1.25 
Mrs. Kirk’s noveis (of which this is the latest) are 
widely known for their sparkling life. 


‘Indescribable charm and fascination.”— New York 
Graphic. 


TINKLING SYMBALS. 


By EDGAR FAWCETT. I vol. 12mo, 


. $1.50 


Modern American society is here depicted with 
grace and insight, by one of our foremost novelists. 


‘‘Enchantingly interesting.’’— Chicago Inter- Ocean, 


MINGO. 


And other Sketches in Black and White. By JoEL 
CHANDLER HARRIS. 16mo, . . $1.25 
A group of entertaining stories of Southern life, by 

the immortal “ Uncle Remus.” 
“Delicate humor and pathos,”"—Life. 





The Best Guides. 
OVER THE BORDER. 


By Miss E. B. CHASE. 1 vol. 12mo. Illustrated 
with full-page Heliotype Engravings from Original 
Drawings, $1.50 
«\ charming description of recent summer travel in 


Nova Scotia, with piquant sketches of life and man- 
ners in Acadia, the land of Evangeline, and descrip- 
tions of the grand scenery and singular people about 
the Basin of Minas. 


Newly Revised and Enlarged. 
THE MARITIME PROVINCES. 


A guide to the Chief Cities, Coasts and Islands of the 
Maritime Provinces of Canada, and to Quebec and 
Montreal; also Newfoundland and Labrador; with 
eight maps and plans, . : : * $1.50 
“ By its intrinsic value, copiousness of information, and 

impartiality, it is likelyto take the place of all other guides 

or hand-books of Canada which we know of.”— Quebec 

Chronicle. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
A guide to the Chief Cities and Popular Resorts of 
New England, and to its scenery and historic 
attractions. 


With sixteen maps. $1.50. Thoroughly Revised in 
1884. 

**Osgood’s ‘ Handbook to New England’ bids fair, in 
New England, to rival the fame of Murray and Baedeker 
abroad. It merits the good words as well as the liberal 
patronage it receives, for it is a faithful, painstaking piece 
of work, and condenses into brief compass a vast amount 
of information, which all tourists to the seaside, mountain, 
and country summer-resorts of New England, will gladly 
possess.”—New York Evening Post. 

‘*This volume richly deserves a place in every trunk and 
library east of the Hudson River.”— Christian Register. 

“It is about as nearly faultless as such a book can be,— 
carefully edited, beautifully printed, and neatly bound. 
There is not a page too much or too little; and its red cover, 
clean typography and convenient size, recall the master- 
pieces of Baedeker.”—New York Tribune. 


THE WHITE MOUNTAINS. 
More than 400 pages; prices and locations of all 
hotels and boarding-houses, and routes; six maps 

and six panoramas. $1.50. Revised in 1884. 

** Altogether, in plan and workmanship, this guide-book 
is as perfect a thing of its kind as could well be produced. 
It is simply indispensable to all who visit or sojourn among 
the White Mountains.”— Congregationalist. 





SENT, POSTPAID, ON RECEIPT OF PRICE, BY 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO, 
BOSTON. 









BICYCLES, TRICGYCLES, VELOCIPEDES, 


PARTS AND SUNDRIES. 


We have just issued the most complete Catalogue of Bicycles and 
Tricycles, giving a full description of the following Machines : 






Acme American Rudge, Facile, ~— Harvard, 






American Sanspareil, Ideal, Otto, 






American Sanspareil Petite Tricycle, Rudge, 







Light Roadster, Star, Sparbrook Tricycle, 
American, Standard Columbia, 
British Challenge, Cornell, Special Challenge, 






Columbia Tricycle, Tandem, 

Coventry Tricycle, Victor Tricycle, 

Coventry Convertible,  Xtraordinary Challenge, 
Expert Columbia, Yale. 


















SEND STAMP FOR CATALOGUE. 





——— ee, CLEVELAND, 0. 
——ansSUBSCRIBE TOs ; 
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PUBLISHED EVERY FRIDAY. 


One of the Best Cycling Newspapers in the World. 
Subscribe at once. Only One Dollar per year. 


SEND 2-CENT STAMP FOR SAMPLE COPY. 


THE ’CYCLING PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


21 PARK ROW, 
P. 0. BOX 444, NEW YORK. 


OUTING and THE WHEEL, $2.50 a Year. 

































TRICYCLES (> BICYCLES, 


_— ss 
With changeable gear for hills FF eS SS 
iy 
Gf IS New and Second-hand. 


and roads. 


A 


SUITS AND SUNDRIES. 


FIRE ARMS. 


Spalding’s, Reach’s, The Union, and all 
Base Ball Supplies, 


Including Suits and Score Books. Special Rates for Clubs. 


FISHING TACKLE. 


Treatise on the use of tackle, and sample 20 ft. of Clark’s Silk Finished 
Linen Line, FREE, 


CAMERAS and Materials by the BLAIR Tourograph Co. for Amateurs. 
Lenses of high grade, with instruction books. 


LAWN TENNIS. 


Send 3 cents for Catalogue, and a Combined Foot and Metric Rule will 
be mailed you, free; or call for them. 


Gymnasium Goods, and a series of Books on Athletic Exercises. Ice and Roller 
Skates, Canoes, Cameras and Photo Materials used by the Amateur Associa- - 
tion, Spy Glasses, Microscopes, Magnifying, Field and Opera 
Glasses, Clay Pigeons, the humane substitute for live 
Pigeons, Knives, Taxidermy Specimens 
of pet dogs and birds. 


GUNPOWDER. 


Curtiss & Harvey, used by Dr. Carver, and the ‘‘ Wood,” a nearly smoke- 
less powder, used by Capt. Bogardus. Waterproof 
Paper Gun Shells. 


Suits for Bicycle, Tennis, Ball and other Games, 
PROMPTLY AND WELL MADE TO ORDER IN 24 HOURS. 


Lace Twine and Indian Clubs for Ladies. Hammocks, Camp-stools, Fireworks, 
Scroll Saws for Amateurs, Waterproofing for Shoes, Oil for Sewing 
- Machines, Chess, Checkers and Dominoes, Bicycles Shopworn, viz. : 
A few Yale, Harvard, and other new ones. 
Call for special prices. 


B. KITTREDGE & Co., 


CINCINNATI. O. 
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THE AMATEUR AT 


HLE TE 


AND 
ARCHERY & TENNIS NEWS. 





OFFICIAL ORGAN N. A. A. A. A. AND NATIONAL ARCHERY AND TENNIS ASSOCIATION. 
Contains the Official Gazette of the League of American Wheelmen. 


BICYCLING NEWS A SPECIALTY. 


Subscription Price, $2.00 per year. 


Cyclists’ Edition Neg 3 ee 


Gazette, L. A } 65 cts. per year. 


BAIRD & a eceaamiial Publishers, 


22 New Church Street, . 


NEW YORK. 





THE *CYCLISTS’ RECORD BOOK. 
AA 


of roads and weather. 


NEAT and convenient book for recording the details 
of all cycling journeys, including distance travelled, 
actual riding time, places visited, rests, condition 

Bound in leather, with pocket for 

Sent postpaid, on receipt 


cards, cash, etc. Price, 50 cents. 


of price, by 
THE WHEELMAN COMPANY, 
BOSTON, MASS. 





>~t{BARBOUR’S i< 
MACRAME 


LACE FLAX THREADS. 


1784. (In one-pound boxes.) 


i one aeausiiaharerits 


AND 


USEFUL 


(eeupation for Ladies 


ILLUSTRATED BOOK 
with full particulars and instruc. 
tions, by mail, 25 cents. 

LACE DESKS, 

$2.00, $2.50, and $3.00 each. 
Linen Thread on spools (200 

yards) in White and W. 
Brown, specially adapted for 

Crochet and Lace Work. 


All kinds of FLAX THREADS for HAND and MA- 
CHINE Work. 


For sale by Fancy and Dry Goods Dealers throughout the 
country. 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 
184 Church Street, New York; 
28 High St., Boston; 
B17 & 519 Market St., San Francisco, 


A warm iron passed over the back 
of these PAPERS TRANSFERS the 
Pattern to any fabric. Designs in 
CREWELs, EMBROIERY, BrRaIpD- 
ING, Russtan X Stitcu, and IN. 
ITIAL LETTERS. 

New Book bound in cloth, show. 
ing all Briggs & Co.’s Patterns, 
including over forty new designs, 
sent on receipt of seven three-cent 
stamps. 


100 Franklin Street, N.Y. 


Retail by all the leading Zephyr 
7 Wool Stores. . i 


BRIGGS &C€0.’S 





SOMETHING NEW. 
SPORTSMAN'S FISHING 0% CAMPING TENTS, 


AWNING, 


b | 
/ ¥EN n/ 


Wits 
— | 








And, if oulet @ portable cumdnte die tent at night, or 
in storms, These tents are made of best waterproof goods, 
rendered mildew-proof at slight extra cost. 

Also Tents and Awnings ofall kinds, Flags, Banners, 
etc. Yacht and Buat Sails. Send for illustrated cir- 
cular. Address, S.s HEMMENWAY, 60 South Street. 
Factory, 39 South Street, New York City. 





13 FIRST PRIZE MEDALS. 
W.-S. KIMBALL & CO. 
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H. B. HART, 

811 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Columbia Bicycles and Tricycles. 
BOYS’ BICYCLES and VELOCIPEDES. 


A full line of second-hand Machines constantly on hand, at low prices. 
Catalogue and Price List. 


No, 


Send 3 cent stamp for 36 page 
H. B. HART. 


ERNEST IRROY & C0. 


RHEIMS, 


CHAMPAGNE 
Grand Extra Dry and Vin Brat, 


SOLE AGENTS, 


FRANGIS 0. de LUZE & CO. 


18 SOUTH WILLIAM STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


F. O. de LUZE. w. B. SIMONDS. 








LAMSON’S LUGGAGE CARRIER. 


Aq 8 ‘1a141eQ nok 


M TAVY “pestAap JdA9 P08 ayyjo 
‘IVINOWLLSEL 


4} 48aq OY) ABZ 
0} 838110} Sutstapy Jo oat} JaA9U T 


LAMSON, Portland, Maine. For sale 


Manufactured and for sale by C. H. 
by all Bicycle Dealers. 


DETACHABLE FORM. 
Price, 75 cents, plain; $1.00, detachable. 


ZACHARIAS & SMITH, 
ORATON HALL, 
NEWARK, N. J. 


WWAA_ BICYCLES & TRICYCLES, | 

7b. LAMP, TOOL BAG, AND 

Y/ ee LUGGAGE CARRIER 
“ For both Orank and Star Machines, 


‘NOU 
Sury 
oS 








SECURE YOUR BICYCLES. 


United 
States 
Mutual 
ACCIDENT 
Association, 
320 Broadway, 

4. %, 


WA 


Insures against Accidents at Half 
the Rates of Stock Companies. 


$90,000,000 of Insurance in force. 
Not One Dollar of Indebtedness. 
3,000 Claims Paid. Not One Unpaid. 


Membership Fee, $5; Annual Cost, about $12 for $5,000 
Accident Insurance, with $26 Weekly Indemnity. 
$10,000 Insurance, with $50 Weekly Indemnity, at cor- 


CHAIN passed through large and small wheels, or 
through wheel and frame, and having its ends locked 
er by a “ Yaz” Padlock, will prevent any un 

authorized use of your Bicycle or Tricycle. 

The Padlock 1s of bronze throughout, and is practically 

indestructible. 

It is of exact size shown by illustration, and every genuine 

one has the word YALE cast in the case. 

Price of Padlock, 12 inch Chain and Ring, 

complete, by mail, postpaid, . ° 

Same, nickel-plated, < ‘a = : 

Address, 








$1.25 
1.50 


responding rates. 

How To BEcoME A MEMBER.— Write for circular and Ap- 
plication Blank, and when received, fill out your application, 
inclose $5 and forward it to the Secretary at New York, on 
receipt of which a policy will be promptly mailed to you. 

CHAS. B. PEET (of Rogers, Peet & Co.) President. 
JAMES R. PITCHER, Secretary. 


THE YALE & TOWNE M’F’G CO., 


STAMFORD, CONN. 


62 Reade Street. 
- 1§ N. Sixth Street. 
- 224 Franklin Street. 
64 Lake Street. 


New York, . 
PHILADELPHIA, 

Boston, . 
CHICAGO, ° . 
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Or they may be obtained through any Hardware Dealer. 





CHOICE OUTING BOOKS. 


FOR SALE BY 


THE WHEELMAN COMPANY, - - 175 Tremont St. Boston, 


Any book named in the list below may be had at the office of the Wheelman Company, 
or will be sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 
WHEEL SONGS. 


By S. Conant Foster. A sumptuous quarto volume of poems relating to the Bicycle, printed on heavy plate paper, 
richly illustrated, and elegantly bound. Price, $1.75. ‘* Wheel Songs” and OUTING AND THE WHEELMAN for 
one year will be sent for $3.35. 


WHEELS AND WHIMS. 


A oy Novel by two young ladies. Price, $1.50. With one year’s subscription to OUTING AND THE WHEELMAN 
3-20. 


THE AMERICAN BICYCLER. 


By CuarLEs E. Pratt. A comprehensive work on the history, manufacture and use of the Bicycle. 260 pages. 
Price, 50 cents. 


A BICYCLE TOUR IN ENGLAND AND WALES. 


By ALFRED D. CHANDLER. With 4 maps and 7 illustrations. Price, $2.00. With one year’s subscription to 
OuTING AND THE WHEELMAN, $3.60. | 


A TREATISE ON THE CONSTRUCTION OF THE TRICYCLE. 
By F. WARNER JONES. Price, 40 cents. 
THE WITCHERY OF ARCHERY. 


By Maurice THompson. The brightest and best book on archery now in the market. Price, $1.50. With one 
year’s subscription to OUTING AND THE WHEELMAN, $3.20. 


WOODS AND LAKES OF MAINE. 


A trip from Moosehead Lake to New Brunswick in a birch-bark canoe. By Lucius L. Husparp. Illustrated by 
WILL L. TayLor. Price, $3.00. With one year’s subscription to OUTING AND THE WHEELMAN, $4.50. 


NANTUCKET SCRAPS. 


By Mrs. JANE G. Austin. Price, $1.50. With one year’s subscription to OUTING AND THE WHEELMAN, $3.20. 


AMERICAN GUIDE BOOKS. 


New England, Price, $1.50. The White Mountains, Price, $1.50. The Maritime Provinces, Price, $1.50. 400 to 
ong pages each. “These books contain everything which the traveller wants to know, in precisely the shape 


e wants to have it.”— Boston Fournal. Either of the above volumes, with one year’s subscription to OUTING 
AND THE WHEELMAN, $3.20. 


THE AMERICAN HORSEWOMAN. 


By E.izaBETH Karr. An admirable and thoroughly practical book. Price, $2.00. With one year’s subscription 
to OUTING, $3.50. 


THE SATCHEL GUIDE TO EUROPE. 
Revised and with five new maps. Price, $1.50. With one year’s subscription to OUTING, $3.20. 
PRACTICAL BOAT SAILING. 
By DovuGLas FRAZER. Price, $1.00. 
A MANUAL OF YACHT AND BOAT SAILING. 
By Drxon Kemp. Illustrated. Price, $10.00. With one year’s subscription to OUTING, $11.00. 
FISHING WITH THE FLY. 
Beautifully illustrated with colored plates. By C. F. Orvis and A. NELSON CHENEY. Price, $2.50. 
FLY-FISHING IN MAINE LAKES. 
By CHARLES W. STEVENS. Price, $1.50. 
OUTING AND THE WHEELMAN. 
Vol. III. Price, $1.50. 
THE WHEELMAN. 
Vols. I. and II. Price, $1.50 each. 
OUTING. 
Vols. I. and Il. Price, $1.50 each. 
THE WHEELMAN ART SUPPLEMENT. 
Price, 50 cents. 
WHAT AND WHY. 
By Cuarves E. Pratt. Price, 10 cents. 
ANY OTHER BOOK wanted by our subscribers will be forwarded, postpaid, on receipt of the publisher’s price. 


The Wheelman Company, Boston, Mass. 





IT IS ACCURATE. 


Weighs only 
Cut is exact size 


of Instrument. 
*yJ2[ 943 Butoey sayods 


2 I-2 oz. 
‘dure’] 943 jo Aem 943 jo 
puey 34311 94} JO DUO 0} poYydE}e Sy] 


Dust and Water Proof. 
yno s] 


THE McDONNELL CYCLOMETER indwhichis Warranted 


to record with e 

It is the Lan ae ay ‘“ightest, cheapest, and most easily attached of 
any C: yclometer. Can be used on any make of machine without -nter- 
fering with the Lamp or eos other attachments. Price, Nickeled, $4.00. 
Gold Plated, for prizes, $ 


2s, A. G. SPALDING & BROS., 2°2zseia0%" 





sTHE PERFECT STYLOGRAPHIC PEN.< 
net eam om 


|THE BEST & CHEAPEST. 
: Sold by all dealers. Send for circular. 
by mail. | C.L. DOWNES & CO., 320 Broadway, N.Y. 





THE PERFECTION ALARM 


—— FOR =— 


Bieycles and Tricycies. 


*SU3TV3d TIV Ag F1vS YO4 


FRONT 


. R. BIDWELL, Manufacturer, 


4 EAST 6oth STREET, N. Y. 


Also Dealer in BICYCLES, TRICYCLES and 
Wheel Goods of all kinds. 


BICYCLES ON EASY TERMS. 


Send for Circular. 


<> ACKNOWLEDGED TO BE THE BEST. 





bs BEFORE YOU BUY A BICYCLE 
BROS., 


f any kind, send stamp to 
=) Den m, Ohio, for large Wiactrened Price 
AD Second-hand BICYCLES taken in exchange. 
econd-han aken in exchange. 
BICYCLES Repaired and Nickel Plated. 








T. HUNT STERRY, 


Successor to W. M. WRIGHT. 


Importer and Dealer in 


—~Lf &— 
4 East 59th Street, New York. 
SECOND-HAND BICYCLES Bought and Sold. 
Sold on Commission. 


The Largest Stock of Second-Hand Bicycles in the United States. 
Repairing Done in all its Branches. 
Nickeling, Enameling and Painting. 


Agent for all noted makes of Bicycles. 
A full line of Sundries, all of our own manufacture, on hand. 


Bicycles 


SEND THREE-CENT STAMP FOR LIST. 


WM. C. SCRIBNER, 


Dealer in ENGLISH and AMERICAN 


BICYCLES AND TRICYCLES, 
1108 E STREET, N. W.., 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
RIDING SCHOOL ATTACHED, VISITORS ALWAYS WELCOME. 


E. 1. HORSMAN, 


80 and 82 Williams St., N. Y. 


Sole Agent for City and Vicinity. 








AMERICAN STAR BICYCLE, 


Columbia Bicycles & Tricycles. 


— istor Tricycles, 


Always in stock. 


Headquarters for 
Sundries. Send for 
Catalogue. 











THE — 
“ROYAL MAIL,.”’ 
Fully Established in Popular Favor. The Coming Favorite Wheel ! 





The following races were won on the 
RoyaL Mali at Philadelphia: — 
7 First Prizes, 2 Second Prizes. 
Burnham won half mile race. 
«“e “cc two “ “ 
“ “ five “ “ce 
Powell won Phila. Championship. 
Prince “ five mile race. 


versus 
horse “ Scotland.” 


These machines receive great com- 
mendation for their 


Rigidity, Lightness, 
Fine Fittings 


and Finish. 


A Light, Rigid Roadster. 


We have been unable so far to fill 
our orders on time. For years, in 


DETACHABLE CRANKS; OVAL BACK BONE; WARWICK HOLLOw RIMS; aNoREws: England, the RoyAL MAIL has had 
HEAD; TANGENT SPOKES; BOWN’S £OLUS BEARINGS. 
WEIGHT, 36 TO 36 POUNDS. 


Royal Mat Two-TRAcK Tricycie! 


the highest reputation. 


Easy of access; large and steering wheel running in same track, 
saving friction of centre wheel and easily passing 
over stones and obstacles. 


A FAST, EASY RUNNING MACHINE, AND GOOD 
‘HILL CLIMBER. 


Those we have sold have given the greatest satisfaction, and we 
believe them to be the easiest running Tricycles in the market. 
We invite inspection. 


We also offer the 


OXFORD at $07.50, 


as the Best Medium Priced Bicycle yet shown, having all latest 
improvements, oval back bone, detachable cranks, dropped handle 
bars, Bown’s Zolus to both’ wheels, hollow forks, etc. 


EVERYTHING IN BICYCLE SuNDRIES, 

LAMPS, BELLS, CYCLOMETERS, 

BAGS, ETC., ETC. W. & C. Scott & Sons Hammerless and Hammer Guns. 

Harrington & Richardson’s Hammerless. Parker’s, Colt’s, Hollis’, Davis’, and others. 
All Sporting Rifles. Fine Trout and Salmon Rods, Lines, Flies, 
Tourists’ Knapsacks, Fish Baskets, etc. 

OSGOOD’S & RUSHTON’S CELEBRATED BOATS anp FOLDING CANOES. 

NOW CLOSING OUT A LOT OF WESSON’S SPORTING RIFLES, ENTIRELY NEW, 
AT $12.00 EACH. BARGAINS. 


Send Stamp for our Circulars, 


107 Washington St, WILLIAM READ & SONS, _ boston. 
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WESTERN TOY CO., 


A. SCHOENINGER, President, 


495 to 508 N. WELLS STREET, 


UL AGO 


OTTO BICYCLES 


FOR BOYS AND YOUTHS. 





Keep also a full assortment of 


BOYS’ THREE-WHEELED VELOCIPEDES 


AND 


PETIT TRICYCLES, | 


IN ALL SIZES AND GRADES. 





For Sale by all Dealers and Toy Houses. 





& 


Illustrated Catalogues furnished on Application. 





























ONE IN EVERY SEVEN IN 1883, 
OVER ONE IN TEN SINCE 1864 


Of those Insured under the ACCIDENT POLICIES of 


THE TRAVELERS 


OF HARTFORD, CONN., 


rm 


Received Fatal or Disabling Injuries, and were paid Cash Benefits, 
Amounting to $864,255.21 in 1883, and over $9,000,000 in All, 
in Sums from 43 cents to $13,000. 


| WE FURNISH INSURANCE THAT INSURES! | 
OUR SURPLUS OF | 
NEARLY $2,000,000, 


Besides Special Reserve of 


OVER $5,200,000, 


TO CARRY EVERY POLICY TO MATURITY, ARE AMPLE TO | 


MEET EVERY POSSIBLE EMERGENCY. 


With all this Security our rates are low, and our Contract Equitable. 





We issue also every Desirable Form of 


LIFE AND ENDOWMENT POLICIES, ff 


At Lowest Cash Rates, with Plain and Equitable Contract. 





Apply at once to any Agent, or the Home Office at Hartford. 


JAMES 6, SATTERSOM, Prec ROONEY DENNIS, Soc OEM E, MORRIS, As't So’, 




















